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VAN WYCK 


19 by 13% inches 
Tex-Straw weft with 
white or black cotton warp 


4 mat kit $3.00 


8 mat kit $5.00 


Postpaid 


Kits include 
complete instructions 
for 4-harness weaving 
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Charles Y. Butterworth 
in association with 
Davis-Howard 
Design Studio 
is now offering the 
Germantown Group 
five distinctive designs 


for place mats 





RITTENHOUSE 


’ 
Tex-Straw 
available in 22 colors 
turquoise, cream, beige, buff, yellow, 
pearl gray, medium gray, green, pink, 
jungle green, dark blue, red, maroon, 
chocolate, mahogany, dark brown, 
orange, pastel blue, pastel green, black, 
white 








MARKET SQUARE 


When ordering 
specify color of warp & weft 
and design 
Tex-Straw sample card 
22 colors—10 cents 





MORRIS 


CHARLES Y. BUTTERWORTH 


2222 East Susquehanna Avenue, Philadelphia 25, Pennsylvania 








You will find 
answers to 
your weaving 
problems in 
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Golden Rule Products 


DIVISION OF 


Hughes Faweett, Ine. 


ee ee 


P. O. BOX 276, DUNELLEN, N. J. Eleventh St. & Pelham Ave. — New Market, N. J. 
Office and showroom open Monday thru Friday 9-4 Except Holidays 


MULTIPLE-HARNESS 
SAMPLE LOOM 


An 8” multiple harness, especially for use of handweavers in 
textile industry. Available in 12, 16 & 20 harness, custom built. 
Each harness frame operated individually. Additional harnesses 
may be added in units of 4 up to 20 harness at any time. 


12 Harness $97.00 16 Harness $116.00 20 Harness $135.00 
Net 30 days FOB Dunnellen, N. J. via Railway Express. Delivery 





We are proud to announce the addition of 
another new yarn to our long list 


W-4 SCOTCH SPUN WORSTED 
Size 2/32—Approximately 8800 Yds. per Lb. on 2-Oz Tubes 
Price—$8.00 per Lb. Plus Shipping 


Available in the following colors: 


Color #200 White Color #223 Brown Color #270 Dk. Blue 
Color #216 Beige Color #264 Lt. Blue Color #277 Red 
Color #219 Tan Color #299 Black 


Send for Free Sample Card of W-4 Scotch Spun Worsted 











WE CARRY A COMPLETE SUPPLY OF ACCESSORIES 
















@ Linen Yarns e Worsted Yarns © Tweed 
@ Woodpecker @ Cotton Carpet Warp and Roving 
e Textbooks e Wools (Scotch Tweed) ° Shuttles 
e Reeds e Heddles © Bobbins 
© Warps e Cords © Lease Sticks 
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HIGH FASHION 
SHADES 


in the favored 
lightweight wool yarns 
for casuals and sportswear 
for suits, jackets, 
skirts, ensembles, coats 
Complete range of colors 


Heather mixtures 
5600 yds /Ib. 


Exact match knitting yarns 
on | oz. pull skeins 


Set of color cards $1.00 ppd 


Orders filled promptly 


EDGEWATER WOOLEN COMPANY 
Box 3622 
Philadelphia 25, Pennsylvania 


2 ply 2 Ib. cones 





YOU NEED 
A GOOD 


LOOM? 


BE SURE 


IT'SA IN STOCK 
Looms of I! different 
"LECLERC" models from 2 to 16 


harnesses. 7 widths. 








Write for 
our catalogue and 
agents list. 
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It contains 1 Bema é 
everything you need PY Z ¥ 


to fit on 
your loom. 





4 different 
warping systems 


Bobbin winders 

Spool racks, Benches 
Tension Boxes, Shuttles 
Heddles, Reeds, etc. 
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State & Local Fair Prizes 


One hundred and eight state and local fairs in the United 
States and Canada awarded Handweaver & Craftsman 
prizes to weavers in 1960. Winners of the 3-year subscrip- 
tion award are selected by jury. Both state and local fairs 
report larger and more interesting exhibitions of handweav- 
ing in 1960, with increasing public interest. 


The prize will be offered by this magazine again in 1961. 
The only conditions are that the award be officially accept- 
ed by the fair management and that the selection of the 
winner be made by competent jurors. 


All entries. of course, must be handwoven. 


Weavers who may want to exhibit at state or local fairs 
and are not familiar with conditions are advised to write 
to the Director of Entries. 


The following, with exceptions noted, won Handweaver 
& Craftsmen prizes in 1960: 


Alabama State Fair, Birmingham. M. E. Haley 

North Alabama State Fair, Florence. Ollie Beckhan 

Alaska State Fair, Fairbanks. Margaret Bailey 

Arizona State Fair, Phoenix. Grace De Bartolo 

Benton Co. Fair, Bentonville, Ark. Wallace Osgood 

California State Fair & Exposition, Sacramento. Britta Kyrk 

Kern Co. Fair, Bakersfield, Calif. Frances Roseberry (1959 
E. Boggess) 

Monterey Co. Fair, Monterey, Calif. Doris Youngstrom 

Orange Co. Fair, Costa Mesa, Calif. Elmer Gobruegge (1959, Helen 
Young) 

Santa Clara Co. Fair, San Jose, Calif. Clara Henry 

Santa Cruz Co. Fair, Watsonville, Calif. Mrs. Verne |. Welker 

Sonoma Co. Fair, Santa Rosa, Calif. Mrs. Arthur W. Agnew 

Sthn Calif. Expn & San Diego Co. Fair, De! Mar. Dagny Westman 

Atwood Fair, Rainy River, Ont. Mrs. N. Acree 

Canadian National Exhibition, Toronto, Ont. Hilda V. Roy 

Edmonton Exhibition, Edmonton, Alberta. G. Rocke 

Englehart Fair, Englehart, Ont. Mrs. A. Y. Woollings 

Esquessing Fall Fair, Georgetown, Ont. Evelyn Charles 

Exposition Provinciale, Quebec, Ont. Mme Elzear Pelletier 

Galt Fall Fair, Galt, Ont. Mrs. A. W. Wilmer 

Leamington Dist. Fair, Leamington, Ont. Mrs. H. F. Eaton 

New Liskeard Fair, New Liskeard, Ont. Mrs. Cleve Holmes 

North & South Saanich Fair, Saanichton, B. C. Adelaide Pickles 

Pacific National Exhibition, Vancouver, B. C. Mrs. J. N. Allan 

Peterborough Exhibition, Peterborough, Ont. Mrs. J. C. Barry 

Timmins Fair, Timmins, Ont. Mrs. W. Harris 

Yarmouth Co. Exhibition, Yarmouth, N. S. Mrs. R. F. Brewster 

Danbury State Fair, Danbury, Conn. Nellie J. Camp 

Central Florida Fair, Orlando. Mrs. D. C. Steorts 

Pensacola, Fla., Interstate Fair. Mrs. George F. Gardner 

Georgia State Fair, Macon. Eleanor W. Wood 

Southeastern Fair, Atlanta, Ga. Eleanor W. Wood 

Champaign Co. Fair, Urbana, III. Mrs. Lyle E. Bamber 

Illinois State Fair, Springfield. Lillian C. Swawite 

Indiana State Fair, Indianapolis. Mrs. Donald Hazlett 

lowa State Fair, Des Moines. Alice M. Stutsman 

Natl Dairy Cattle Congress, Waterloo, lowa. Bette Weideman 

North lowa Fair, Mason City. Karen Mendel! 

Kansas State Fair, Hutchinson. Lena Waltner 

Mid-America Fair, Topeka, Kan. Mildred Schenk 

Kentucky State Fair, Louisville. T. R. Lyda 

Skowhegan State Fair, Skowhegan, Me. Joseph Nugent 

Maryland State Fair, Timonium. Mrs. Mozelle B. Gaule 

Cummington Fair, Cummington, Mass. Eva Fairman 

lonia Free Fair, lonia, Mich. Mary Weed 

Michigan State Fair, Detroit. Toni Wolff 

Saginaw Fair, Saginaw, Mich. Sharon Hartsell 

Minnesota State Fair, St. Paul. Elizabeth K. Horn 

Mowrer Co. Fair, Austin, Minn. Ann Elizabeth Taylor 

Steele Co. Fair, Owatonna, Minn. Stella Rochford 

Missouri State Fair, Sedalia. Alice Mae Alexander 

Ozark Empire Fair, Springfield, Mo. Alice Mae Alexander 

Marias Co. Fair. Shelby, Mont. Mrs. Richard Samsal 

Midland Empire State Fair, Billings. Mrs. L. S. Donisthorpe 

Missoula Co. Fair, Missoula, Mont. Mrs. Joe Snead 

Montana Winter Fair, Bozeman. Mrs. E. K. McBride 

Nebraska State Fair, Lincoln. Cora G. James 


Janie 


(Continued on page 4) 
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OF 
YARNS 
For 
Home Weaving 
and 


Commercial 


Weaving 





SILK e@ RAYON 
WOOL e LINEN 
COTTON 
NOVELTY YARNS 


Hundreds of kinds and 


colors to choose from 


20/1 and 20/2 Linen. 19 Beautiful Fast 
Colors on 4 oz. tubes. 


3/2 and 10/2 Fast Colors, Mercerized 
Perle Cotton. 
* 


8/4 Boil-Fast Carpet Warp—22 colors 
on 4 lb. tubes. 


2/20 Weaving Worsted—35 Beautiful 


Colors on 2 oz. tubes. 


Orders & inquiries 
promptly handled 


Write today for set of free samples 


CONTESSA 
YARNS 


Dept. C 
Ridgefield, Connecticut 


“Serving handweavers for over 15 years” 
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The Last Word in 


Handweaving Yarns 
by 


TROY YARN 
& TEXTILE CO. 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


continues to 
meet the demands of discriminating weavers, 
guilds, schools and shops with its collection of the 


most unusual in yarns. 


Send only 25c for initial samples. 
Subsequent samples sent free of charge. 


TROY YARN & TEXTILE CO. 
603 Mineral Spring Avenue 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island 





‘6 Tawcett of Roston’ 





IMPORTED 


LINEN YARNS 


SIZES: From 1% lea to 70/2 
COLORS: 28 Colors 
also Grey, Natural and Bleached 
SPECIAL ATTENTION TO INDIVIDUAL PROBLEMS 


Are you on our Mailing List for 


Notice of SPECIAL OFFERS? 


METLON-MYLAR IN COLORS 


FREDERICK J. FAWCETT INC. 


DEPT. A 


129 SOUTH ST. 
Send 35¢ for yarn samples 


BOSTON 11, MASS. 


Projects for 
Your Narrow Loom 


Homefurnishings Fabrics Kling Winter 1951 
Variety of Belts Fitch Fall 1953 
Decorative Selvages Gulick Spring 1954 
20-inch Woolens Skirm Winter 1958 
Light Wool Scarfs Fitch Summer 1960 
Any 4 back issues $4.50 
Single copies $1.25 


Please send checks or money orders to 
Handweaver & Craftsman 
246 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 1 





Prizes 
(Continued from page 2) 


New Jersey State Fair, Trenton. Gladys Ferry 

New Mexico State Fair, Albuquerque. Marian Gates 

Cattaraugus Co. Fair, Little Valley, N. Y. Theresa Anesi 

Cobbleskill Fair, Cobbleskill, N. Y. Dorothy Guernsey 

New York State Fair, Syracuse. Mrs. Cleo M. Cahill 

North Dakota State Fair, Minot. Dagny Solid 

Attica Independent Fair, Attica, Ohio. Mrs. Otto Kline 

Canfield Fair, Canfield, Ohio. Marietta G. Jone 

Cuyahoga Co. Fair, Berea, Ohio. Mrs. Warren R. Rudy 

Fairfield Co. Fair, Lancaster, Ohio. Mrs. E. C. Armstrong 

Greater Cincinnati Carthage Fair, Carthage, Ohio. Edna Wheeler 
Wallace 

Hocking Co. Fair, Logan, Ohio. Carolyn Johns 

Medina Co. Fair, Medina, Ohio. Carolyn Wasso 

Mercer Co. Fair, Celina, Ohio. Sam Hellwarth 

Montgomery Co. Fair, Dayton, Ohio. Mrs. E. D. Warner 

Richwood Fair, Richwood. Ohio. Helena Petty 

Sandusky Co. Fair, Fremont. Ohio. Mrs. James H. Wiser 

Williams Co. Fair, Montpelier, Ohio. Gladys Fritch 

Wood Co. Fair, Bowlina Green, Ohio. Vera S. Wiser 

Wyandot Co. Fair, Upper Sandusky, Ohio. Mrs. C. W. Balliett 

Oklahoma Free State Fair, Muskogee. Mrs. W. E. Boatright 

State Fair of Oklahoma, Oklahoma City. Lois Weston 

Tulsa State Fair, Tulsa, Okla. Geraldine Wood 

Clackamas Co. Fair, Canby, Ore. Mrs. Glen Haine 

Douglas Co. Fair, Roseburg, Ore. Ruth Barnhart (1959, Ada B. Brown) 

Lane Co. Fair, Eugene. Ore. Mrs. E. H. Lund 

Multnomah Co. Fair, Gresham, Ore. Mildred Wellbaun 

Oregon State Fair, Salem. Mrs. Lauri Herrick 

Bloomsburg Fair, Bloomsburg, Pa. Mrs. Walter B. Stanier 

Clearfield Co. Fair, Clearfield, Pa. Donna McClosky 

South Dakota State Fair, Huron. Mrs. Harm R. Dirksen 

Chattanooga-Hamilton Co. Interstate Fair, Chattanooga, Tenn. Mrs. 
W. H. Bell 

State Fair of Texas, Dallas. Sister Cleophas 

Utah State Fair, Salt Lake City. Mrs. Louis Deru (also 1959 

Rutland Fair, Rutland, Vt. Mr. & Mrs. Leland Dudley 

World's Fair, Tunbridge, Vt. Mrs. Marion Johnson 

Southside Virginia Fair, Petersburg. Mary Bonhan 

State Fair of Virginia, Richmond. Mrs. H. G. Bolster 

Central Washington Fair, Yakima. Mrs. Add Shockley 

Columbia Empire Fair, Longview, Wash. Mrs. Andrew Magnuson 

Interstate Fair, Spokane, Wash. Mrs. Ear! Selle 

Kitsap Co. Fair, Bremerton, Wash. Mrs. Ray R. Hal 

Kittitas Co. Fair, Ellensburg, Wash. Mabel T. Anderson 

Palouse Empire Fair, Colfax, Wash. Mrs. William Aitkenhead 

Western Washington Fair, Puyallup. Mabe! Catlin 

State Fair of West Virginia, Lewisburg. Mrs. J. R. Glover 

Door Co. Fair, Sturgeon Bay, Wis. Mrs. Thorval! Taft 

Lincoln Co. Free 4-H Fair, Merrill, Wis. Mrs. Edwin Schmidt 

Northeastern Wisconsin Fair, De Pere. Ruth Crooker 

Wisconsin State Fair, West Allis. Vera Holbrook 


Wisconsin State Craftsmen's Fair, West Allis. Margaret Richards 
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MARY ALICE SMITH, Editor 


As we plunge into 1961, not only do we wish all our sub- 
scribers a Happy New Year but we also want to thank 
them for all the helpful suggestions and favorable comments 
which have come from them throughout the year. Many 
changes have occurred since the first issue of this magazine 
came off the press in the spring of 1950. Our problem now 
is publishing a magazine for weavers whose interests are 
far wider than they were some eleven years ago. We have 
covered many of these different aspects of the craft in 
the last year, in teaching, in therapy and in the textile 
industry. And we have noted the excellent work from 
weavers who consider themselves in the amateur class which 
has been appearing in shows all over the country. 


Q 

After viewing various craft fairs and sales last year, we 
are again urging their sponsors to give more attention to 
display for sale. The present floor to ceiling style of installa- 
tion, beloved of many museum directors, produces pic- 
turesque exhibitions but presents difficulties for prospec- 
tive purchasers. When it comes to examining objects and 
checking prices, many customers do not like to squat on the 
floor or stand on their tiptoes for that purpose. Customers 


must look at things carefully before they buy and too often 
an installation, handsome in itself, puts formidable ob- 


stacles in their way. 
Q 


What are the trends—in home furnishings and fashion 
fabrics? That question often comes our way—and is diffi- 
cult to answer. Often present market trends derive from 
what handweavers have done a couple of years before. 
Right now trends are anybody’s guess. The big Decoration 
and Design—1961 show in New York last fall bore out 
one editor’s contention that this is an anything goes era. 
No distinct trend, although a traditional elegance was pre- 
dominant. There was also a touch of what Robsjohn- 
Gibbings called gracious chaos. He also referred to this 
as the no-taste period. His particular objection was to the 
prevalence of conversation pieces. Those did seem to be a 
bit overdone. In fact, some of the decorators’ rooms were 
so full of them that there was an atmosphere of the Tower 
of Babel. Colors, thank goodness, are toning down. Less 
of the harsh hues, and more soft muted tones. Red, how- 
ever, is still getting a big play and the purples and violets 
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have moved from fashion to home furnishings. For the 
handweaver, the rule is go right ahead on your own—the 
market will catch up with you. 


a 


One definite trend is toward fabric walls—fabric flat 
on the wall like wallpaper or hanging free. If you have a 
room with difficult wall space, one outstanding decorator 
advises, just run a brass rod clear around the top of the 
walls and cover them with fabric. Simplest thing in the 
world! We must say, however, that we have seen a little 
too much of one fabric in some decorators’ rooms. Walls, 
draperies, upholstery and what have you, all of a kind, can 
be somewhat overpowering. 


@ 

In our list of guild bulletins in the last issue two excellent 
ones were omitted—The Handweavers’ Guild of Connecticut 
and The Chautauqua County, New York, Weavers Guild. 
Both are most informative on subjects of interest to their 
members, both include projects, and no member can have 
any excuse for not knowing what goes on. We note with 


surprise that some bulletins list no names and addresses, 
either of the editor or officers. 


Q 

We have been receiving many inquiries lately about 
traveling exhibitions, and we would like to publish a com- 
prehensive list in our Spring issue. So if your guild has 
an exhibition on tour, or one in preparation, send us-the 


information, with the name of the person in charge, as 
soon as possible, or in any case before March 15. 


Q 
Special -subscription rates are available for weavers’ 
guilds, weaving classes and other groups but these rates 
apply only when 15 or more subscriptions are sent in on 
one check. An individual subscription does not entitle a 
member to the lower group rate. Twenty-five or more sub- 
scriptions on one check entitle your group to a free sub- 


scription. Each year of a two, three, or five year subscrip- 
tion may be counted as one subscription. 
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Four Harness 
Double Width 
Weaving 








BERTA FREY 


Double cloth, to many weavers, 
seems to be surrounded with 
mystery. Even the simplest form, 
a seamless pillow case, bring s 
forth admiration and questions. 
But actually it is quite simple. 

There are many uses for tubu- 
lar and double width fabrics. Or- 
dinarily handweavers do not 
weave pillow cases, but there are 
times when a seamless linen pil- 
low case with a laid-in or lace 
monogram is the quintessence of 
luxury. Perhaps the most worth- 
while use for tubular weaving to- 
day is for bags—laundry bags, 
handbags, tote bags, party bags 
or what have you. Woven in a sin- 
gle fabric for the bottom and in a 
tubular form for the sides, the 
bag needs only to be hemmed at 
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the top and a draw string inserted. 


Double width means just what it 
says—a 30-inch loom will weave a 60- 
inch fabric. This means wider table- 
cloths, wider afghans, even wider dress 
goods, perhaps. It also is a means of 
making simple or elaborate bags with 
a minimum of sewing. 

But to answer the question: How do 
you do it? 

It takes two harnesses to weave tab- 
by cloth, so a 4-harness loom can 
weave two tabby fabrics, one on top 
of the other.-The material need not be 
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An experimental sample in many colors, in double width on four harnesses, 
with a limited use of Finnvav, which will be the subject of the second article 


in this series. 


all of one color, but may be varied in 
color as well as in texture. There is no 
limit to the kind of yarns that may be 
used. Stripes and plaids are always 
more interesting than just plain cloth. 

The loom is threaded in the simple 
twill threading: 1, 2, 3, 4. Any pair of 
harnesses will weave one cloth and the 
opposite pair will weave the other 
cloth. If we weave the top cloth with 
harnesses 1 and 2, the bottom cloth 
will be woven with harnesses 3 and 4. 
First we will raise harness 1 and in- 
sert a weft; then raise harness 2 and 
insert a second weft. (Always beat 
after each weft is entered). There are 
now two wefts woven in the top lay- 
er of cloth. Raise both harnesses 1 and 
2 up out of the way, and raise harness 
3 to make a shed for the first weft of 
the bottom cloth; still holding harness- 
es 1 and 2 up, raise harness 4 to make 
a shed for the second weft in the lower 
cloth. And that is all there is to weav- 
ing double width cloth. To weave a 
tube, we weave one weft in the top 


fabric and next, one weft in the lower 
fabric. Continue alternating one shot 
each in top and bottom. The draft, tie- 
up and treadling are shown in Fig. 1. 

Theoretically, that is all there is to 
double weaving, but actually, it takes 
a bit of practice to keep selvages and 
folds even. As we weave farther from 
the breast beam towards the reed, the 
gap between top and bottom cloths 
widens and the weave at the folded 
edge becomes more open and is likely 
to be too loose. If we work too hard at 
keeping the fold tight, it can easily 
become too tight and that is just as 
unattractive. Weave not more than two 
inches before moving the web back. 
This is a bother, but it pays in the long 
run. Practice is the only teacher for 
keeping edges even. 

Sometimes there is a double thread 
at the fold. I have never been able to 
decide what to do to prevent this, so | 
just wait till | have woven an inch or 
two and then look at the fold. If there 
is a double warp, I merely pull out the 
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extra one and throw it away. 

The best way to learn a new weave 
is to make a sampler. For this sampler 
we will use Knit-Cro-Sheen. Any yarn 
may be used, but by starting with a 
definite kind of yarn, directions may 
be more explicit. This yarn is easily 
available at the needlework counters 
of almost any store—dime stores es- 
pecially. Use two contrasting colors: 
these directions will be given in terms 
of black and white. 

Make a warp at least three yards 
long. Wind the black and white at the 
same time and make 90 ends of each. 
This will make a sample approximate- 
ly six inches wide. Thread the loom to 
a direct twill; black warps will be on 
harnesses 1 and 2; white warps will be 
on harnesses 3 and 4. (See Fig. 2) 
Sley is important. This yarn works 
best at 16 per inch, but 15 will be al- 
most as good. Two fabrics are being 
woven, each having 15 ends per inch; 
therefore the reed must be sleyed at 30 
per inch with two ends of black in 
one dent, two ends of white in the next 
dent. If an 8-dent reed is available, 
sley four ends (two black and two 
white) in each dent. Four per dent 
makes counting easier when we come 
to Finnvav. 

With the loom set up approximately 
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six inches wide, black yarns on har- 
nesses 1 and 2 and white yarns on har- 
nesses 3 and 4, we are ready to start. 
Knit-Cro-Sheen at 30 ends per inch is 
much too close for a tabby weave, so 
our heading will be woven with either 
of the other two pairs of harnesses. If 
we use 1 and 2 against 3 and 4, the 
heading will be in horizontal stripes. 
To prevent this we will weave the 
heading with 1-4 against 2-3. This will 
make a more even color tone. 
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Because we are always weaving with 
either one harness up alone or with 
three harnesses up together, it is much 
better to weave with a loom that has 
harnesses that work independently. 
Double weave can be done on a coun- 
terbalanced loom, but it is a slow and 
tiresome process; the sheds being 
poor, there are likely to be many mis- 
takes. If the loom is a Leclerc and is 
fitted with a shed regulator, there will 
be no problems. Since most looms that 
have independently acting harnesses 
are rising-shed looms, the drafts and 
directions are written for rising sheds. 
And I very much prefer a direct tie- 
up. It is not hard to use one foot on 
two treadles. To me, it is much easier 
to maintain a good rhythm in this 
way. 

Sample I. With two shuttles—one in 
white and one in black—we will first 
weave two fabrics, black on top and 
white on the bottom. Raise harness 1 
with its black warps and insert a black 
weft. Beat after each pick. Raise har- 
ness 2 and weave a second weft. Now 
with all black warps raised and held 
up, raise harness 3 and weave a white 
weft; with black warps on harnesses 
1 and 2 still held up, raise harness 4 
and weave a second white weft. (It is 
assumed that all harnesses fall down 
of their own accord and are up only 
when raised). The double nature of 
the cloth is not too apparent until two, 
or better still, three pairs of wefts have 
been woven in each cloth. Be careful 
that the two weft yarns do not cross 
each other or twist, as this will close 
the sides of the fabrics. For the first 
two samples, we want two separate and 
distinct fabrics. Make all samples at 
least two inches. Small samples are 
quickly made now in our eagerness to 
see what comes next, but six months 
from now a life-sized sample will tell 
a much more intelligible story. 

Sample II. Still with two shuttles we 
will make another sample, but this 
time the white will be on top and the 
black will be on the bottom. Try it 
first on your own, but if you get con- 
fused, the draft at Fig. 2 will tell you 
what to do. The principle is exactly 
the same, but the combinations of har- 
nesses are changed. Note that when we 
are weaving the white fabric, we are 
using harnesses 3 and 4 regardless of 
whether they are on the top or on the 
bottom. 

Sample III. With one shuttle only, 
the black one first, weave as in sam- 
mle I. With one shuttle, we will find 


that there is a fold on one edge, on the 
other edge there are two selvages. The 
top cloth will be all black and the bot- 
tom one will be “pepper and salt.” If 
the shuttle was inserted from the right 
on the first pick, the fold will be on 
the right edge and the two selvages 
will be on the left. By the same token, 
if the shuttle was first inserted from 
the left, the fold will be on the left. 

Sample IV. The treadling is not 
shown on Fig. 2. This will be up to 
you. With a white shuttle weave so 
that there will be a white fabric on top 
and a mixed black-and-white on the 
bottom. Also, the fold should be on 
the opposite side from the fold of sam- 
ple II. 

Sample V. Follow the treadling as 
given on the draft. The combination of 
harnesses is the same, but the order 
of use is changed so that we are weav- 
ing one pick on the top and one on the 
bottom alternately. There are two 
folds this time—one on each edge and 
the result is a tubular fabric. Still the 
black half of the tube is on top. 

Sample VI. Use the white shuttle 
and weave the white half of the tube 
on the top and the mixed half on the 
bottom. No draft is shown for this. To 
work this one out for yourself will 
show how much you have learned of 
the principles of tubular and double 
width weaving. 

In the samples so far made, one half 
of the fabric has been a solid color 
and the other half a mixed color. This 
is an easy way to learn, for a mistake 
shows up quickly. But for practical 
purposes, both halves of the fabric are 
usually the same. If any two harnesses 
will make tabby cloth, then it follows 
that we can use the 1 and 3 combina- 
tion for one fabric and its opposite 
combination of 2 and 4 for the other 
half. By using these two combinations, 
both upper and lower warps are alter- 
nately black and white ends, and both 
upper and lower fabrics will have the 
same color. The principle of weaving 
is the same, but the tie-up changes. 
Watch for the double warp at the edge 
or edges. By changing the combina- 
tions of harnesses it is likely that the 
relations between the two halves of the 
fabric will change. 

Sample VII. Weave a fabric having 
a black weft and having the fold on 
the right edge and two selvages on the 
left. 

Sample VIII is not shown on the 
draft, but with a white weft weave a 
fabric having the fold on the left and 
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two selvages on the right. 
Sample IX. Weave a tubular fab- 
ric—either white or black weft. 


Sample X. This is an examination 
question. We have woven samples on 
the 1-2 and 3-4 combinations and on 
the 1-3 and 2-4 combinations. Now 
write out the tie-up and _treadling, 
using the 1-4 and 2-3 combinations. 
Weave a tube and a double width fab- 
ric. So far as appearances are con- 
cerned, there will be little difference 
between these and samples VII, VIII 
and IX. 


Personally, | prefer to use the 1-3 
and 2-4 combinations in most in- 
stances. It is perfectly permissible to 
use the black on any two harnesses 
and the white on the opposite ones if 
the resulting fabric calls for the colors 
to be so placed. I find that by using 1 
and 3 for one half of the cloth and 2 
and 4 for the other half, the balance of 
the cloth is much better. Usually there 
are very definite reed marks when the 
1-2 and 3-4 combinations are used. 
These marks probably will wash out, 
but sometimes it is not a washable fab- 
ric. The spacing of warps in both fab- 
rics is more even if alternate warps 
are used. However, the reed marks are 
not so visible if all four warps are put 
through a single dent. 


Because there are two fabrics wind- 
ing on the beam at one time, naturally 
the diameter of the cloth roll will be 
slightly less than the diameter of the 
upper fabric. This probably has not 
shown up in the sampler because we 
have so often changed top to bottom 
and back again. In a long piece of fab- 
ric, where the same warp is used con- 
tinuously for the lower fabric, those 
warps may tend to become looser than 
the warps of the top fabric. This is 
just one of those things that we must 
contend with in a long piece of cloth. 
Sometimes it is possible to sneak in a 
couple of extra shots in the bottom 
fabric. If you are making a series of 
small articles such as place mats or 
bags, weave so that in alternate pieces, 
the same warp (e.g. the 1-3) is on the 
bottom. This will keep the tension 
equalized. In place mats, it is likely 
that the fabrics will trade positions 
several times in a single mat and there 
will be no problem. 

And now for a practical application 
of what we have learned while making 
the samples. First will be a bag woven 


together at the two ends and having a 
fold at the bottom. Weave first a head- 
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ing of a little more than an inch. Use 
the 1-4 against 2-3 as at the beginning 
of the sampler. This is the seam at one 
side of the bag. With white weft, and 
using the 1-3 and 2-4 combinations 
so that the black and white warps will 
alternate on both sides of the bag, 
weave with a fold at the left four shots 
both top and bottom. Then with a 
novelty black yarn weave two shots top 
and bottom. With a very heavy white 
cord about five times the width of the 


Bag woven together at two ends 
with fold at bottom. Directions in text. 


weaving (possibly 30 inches) make 
one pick on the top and one on the 
bottom; the center of the cord to be 
at the fold. (When the bag is made 
up, this fold is at the bottom.) Putting 
one shot in the top and one in the bot- 
tom changes the established order of 
treadling from the usual two on the 
top and two on the bottom. Watch that 
the proper sheds are used even though 
not in their usual order so that no two 
wefts will be in the same shed. Make 
two more shots with the black novel- 
ty on both top and bottom. Return the 
ends of the white cords to the left side 
in their proper sheds. Leave a loop of 
this heavy cord about an inch high at 
the selvages on the right edges and let 
the ends at the fold side hang free. 
After the two heavy cords are back in 
their proper sheds the treadling order 
is back in its proper sequence. Make 
two more black picks and then about 
an inch and a half of white. 

Repeat this black trim with the 
white loops until the length of the bag 
is about 14 or 15 inches. End with 
four shots of white and a heading for 
seam as at the beginning. The bag is 
woven wrong side out, so see to it that 





loose ends and spliced weft ends are 
on the outside of the bag while it is 
on the loom. Cut the bag from the 
loom and from the sampler. Turn the 
headings down and make a flat felled 
seam at the sides. Turn the bag right 
side out. Mitre the bottom corners and 
lace two cords through the loops for 
draw strings. A piece of cardboard 
cut to fit the bottom makes the bag 
hold its shape much better. 

When weaving the second heading, 
be sure that the first wefts beat up 
closely. When the bag is opened, it is 
most unattractive to have loose warps 
showing. It might be helpful to weave 
an extra two wefts on one side of the 
bag to make the seam less visible. The 
arc of the beater also affects this un- 
even length of the two fabrics. 

This has been the simplest possible 
way to weave a bag with the fold on 
the bottom. The weaver will have no 
limits on her imagination for varia- 
tions. The warps for future bags can 
be of many colors and varieties and 
the weft may vary as much or more. 
Making up a bag is always such a 
tiresome postscript. This bag needs a 
minimum of finishing and cannot be 
spoiled in the sewing as so often hap- 
pens with bags. All the work, or at 
least most of it, has been done on the 
loom, so that there is a minimum of 
labor concerned. This consideration 
makes it a good piece for church 
bazaars or guild sales where smart 
items at low cost are the sure sellers. 

But we have not used all of the 
warp. Let us make a few changes and 
on to more experiments. The warp was 
made of 90 ends each of black and 
white—a total of 180 ends. This means 
that there are 45 groups of 1, 2, 3, 4, 
in the heddles. Leave the first five 
groups as they are. Change the next 
three groups so that white warps are 
on harnesses 1 and 2 and black on har- 
nesses 3 and 4. Leave the next five 
groups as they are and change the next 
three groups. Leave 13 groups in the 
center unchanged and trade places with 
the colors on the next three groups. 
Again leave five groups unchanged 
and change three. This will leave the 
last five groups in their original set- 
ting. Make the nine samples with the 
same treadlings as on the first sam- 
pler. 

For the rest of the warp, use various 
colors and yarns and all the imagina- 
tion you can muster. When the warp is 
finished, there probably will be dozens 
of projects in your mind all crowding 
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each other to be done first. 


The warp need not be limited to two 
colors. An infinite variety of squares 
of color may be obtained by changing 
the color relations. Some of the time 
have the dark on harnesses 1 and 2 
and the light color on 3 and 4. Part of 
the time use thread of different colors 
entirely having the dark on 1 and 3 
and the light on 2 and 4. Part of the 
time, use the 1-4 and 2-3 combinations 
for color arrangement. By using the 
different tie-ups the color squares will 
sometimes be a pure color and some- 
times a mixture. There is entertain- 
ment and study here for a year’s work. 
But watch colors—complementary col- 
ors do not always mix well together. 

In some fabrics it is desirable to 
have a stripe of a pure color and in 
another area a different color or a 
mixture of the two colors. Upholsteries 
and pillow tops especially and possibly 
bags may profit from this sort of 
stripe. If it is a fabric where only one 
side will be used or will show, the top 
fabric only may be woven and the un- 
der side may be left with floating 
warps or only an occasional weft to 
hold the warps from too much free- 
dom. 





























It is also a perfect answer for wall 
hangings and room dividers. And what 
wonderful possibilities for color. 
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Upholstery fabric in green and yel- 
low. Directions in text. 





FIG 3 


The sample shown here has fine 
green warps for one fabric and heavy 
rough gold colored warps for the 
secondary fabric. This is not truly a 
double cloth, but the double weave 
was the springboard for the design. 
When there is such a difference in the 
sizes of the warps used, an adjustment 
must be made in the draft. This is 
shown at Fig. 3. Because the under- 
side was not woven, only one harness 
at a time was used. When the two col- 
ors were mixed, the usual 1-3 and 2-4 
tabby combinations were used, but in 
this case a true tabby did not result. 
Three warps (two fine dark and one 
heavy light) were sleyed single dent. 


Although we usually think of dou- 
ble cloth as a multi-harness weave, it 
is on a four-harness loom that we 
can be most free and have most fun. 
Finnvav is a patterned double weave 
done on four harnesses. But before we 
go to that, let us work some of the 
simple 4-harness double weaves. To- 
day when smooth fabrics are in or- 
der, double weave is a perfect answer. 
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Five-Day Session 
for New England 
Seminar 
at Amherst 








Speakers announced for the New 
England Weavers Seminar to be held at 
the University of Massachusetts, Am- 
herst, July 10-14, will cover important 
phases of handweaving which have 
heen engaging the special attention of 
weavers since the last seminar two 
years ago. Sponsored by the New Eng- 
land Guilds and the University, the 
program is planned for those with 
some knowledge of weaving, but is 
open to anyone interested. Guild 
membership is not required. 

Speakers will include: 

Dr. Philip H. Cummings, interna- 
tional economic consultant, world trav- 
eler, and member of the New York Ex- 
plorers Club, whose subject will be 


The Enduring Human Dream—Man 
Reaching for Design. 


Steve Hamilton, Amherst, with long 
experience in display, will lecture, 
demonstrate and show slides on effec- 
tive methods of exhibiting weaving. 

Harriet Tidball, editor of Shuttle 
Craft and author of well-known weav- 
ing books, will conduct two afternoon 
workshops on multiple-harness theory 
and technique. 

Mrs. Grace Marvin, clothing special- 
ist of Westport, Connecticut, will lec- 
ture, demonstrate and conduct a fash- 
ion show. 

Miss Orie Sherer, Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, who has had extensive sales 
experience, will conduct a workshop 
on selling weaving at craft fairs and 
other craft outlets. Miss Sherer was 
a popular lecturer at a recent regional 
conference of the American Crafts- 
men’s Council and at the Pennsylvania 
Guild of Craftsmen’s Fair. 

Karl Laurell of the School for Amer- 
ican Craftsmen, Rochester, New York, 
will conduct a one and one-half hour 
morning workshop throughout the ses- 
sion, covering his method of draft 
writing and design, followed by lec- 
tures and discussion on various sub- 
jects. He will have a large collection of 
handweaving on display. 

Awards for individual weaving en- 
tries will be announced at a dinner to 
be held Tuesday evening, July 11. 
Mrs. Tidball and Berta Frey will judge 
the entries. The exhibit is limited 
this year to guild members. Guild ex- 
hibits will be judged by popular vote. 
The exhibit will be open to the pub- 
lic free of charge on Wednesday eve- 
ning, July 12. In addition to the cus- 
tomary commercial exhibits, a large 
book display is planned. 

A comprehensive syllabus will be 
available without charge to persons 
who register for the entire program 
and to others at a charge. 

Registration blanks are now availa- 
ble from the Conference Office, New 
England Weavers Seminar, University 
of Massachusetts. Amherst, Massachu- 
setts. Blanks contain all information on 
charges. Registrations may be sent in 
any time up to July 5. 

Miss M. Lillian Hunter of Bethel, 
Vermont, is chairman of the confer- 
ence; Mrs. Molly Houle, vice-chair- 
man; Mrs. M. Francis Thompson and 
Mrs. Harriet Frank corresponding and 
recording secretaries; and Arthur H. 
Sprague, treasurer. 





Handweaving 
in Effective 
Settings 








DOROTHY BRYAN 


The effectiveness of a well con- 
ceived plan for the presentation 
of a handweaving show was ably 
demonstrated by the Contempo- 
rary Handweavers of California in 
their seventh exhibit held at M. H. 
deYoung Memorial Museum in 
San Francisco, October 25—De- 
cember 11. With a large gallery 
featuring twelve interior settings 
and a smaller one devoted to unit 
displays of textiles, handwoven to 
co-ordinate with decorator prints, 
plus a juried section, nearly one 
hundred handwoven and about 
one-fourth as many power loomed 
textiles were included. 


The excellence of the show was at- 
tributed both to the over-all plan and 
to the cooperation between weavers 
and decorators in designing some of 
the fabrics. Graeme Keith, curator of 
decorative the Museum, 
scribed the weaving as of high calibre, 
both technically and artistically. In 
his opinion a particularly worthwhile 
innovation this year was having cer- 


arts al de- 


tain of the weavers co-ordinate their 
designs with specific printed textiles. 
He found exceptional interest in a 
small display of fabrics developed 
from pictorial subjects. An article on 
these samples, produced by a study 
group in the San Francisco Bay Area. 
appeared in the Summer 1959 issue of 


Above. Three-quarter inch warp 
bands of chenille and other heavy 
yarns in two values of blue and white 
give the effect of velvet ribbon stripes 
on the white wood slat blinds by Ruth 
Howard used in the Country Breakfast 
Room designed by Robert Hessner of 


Charles Ackerman. 


Below. Casement for a small office 
by Eve Bickley for designer Emily 
Novak. Warp of natural linen, wool 
and mohair; weft of jute, cotton 
boucle and chenille. Set in 2-block 
bronson, the lighter value results from 
a light beat while the darker Greek 
Fret is beaten more firmly. 
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Planning started months in advance 
with the appointment of Janet Van 
Evera as general chairman. For the 
first time the group decided to employ 
a professional designer and coordina- 
tor for the entire exhibit. Fritz Eldon 
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Baldauf, well-known San Francisco 
architect, was selected. He accomplish- 
ed an effect of spaciousness through 
strategic placement of garden areas. 
The largest of these, designed by land- 
scape architects Wertheim and Van der 
Ploeg, was located forward of center, 
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facing the main entrance. Ranging be- 
hind it and along each of the side walls 
were the individual settings. Because of 
low plantings at each entrance, they 
appeared to visitors as if viewed 


through a picture window. Slate gray 
outer walls joined the settings. 

The unit displays of prints with co- 
ordinated handwoven fabrics were ef- 
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fectively isolated from each other by 
arranging them in niches formed by a 
serpentine of flexible wood screens. 
The screens extended along three walls 
of the small rear gallery and also pro- 
vided the setting for the juried textiles. 
In addition, the fourth wall was di- 
vided into three separate areas for 
juried fabrics and the samples. 


Above. Suiting in broken twill by 
Florence Parish. Red and black wool 
and orlon in one-and-one sequence, 
reversed at regular intervals. 

Below. “Best in Show,” floor cush- 
ion by Carol Sinton, woven in honey- 
comb on fine blue-green warp. Cells in 
honeycomb are of olive, blue and 
brown in muted tones. 


Weavers were eligible to participate 
in one or more of the three sections 
and the juried section was also open 
to applicants for membership, admis- 
sion dependent on acceptance by the 
jury. Serving on the jury were: 
Frances Lesley, clothing designer; 
Mark Adams, tapestry designer; and 
Harry Lawenda, co-owner of Kneedler- 
Fauchere, suppliers of fabrics to the 
decorator trade. 

In memory of Dr. Elisabeth Moses, 
former curator of decorative arts, a 
hundred dollar Best in Show award 
was established by the group. Carol 
Sinton’s floor cushion, illustrated here, 
was selected by the jury for this honor. 
It was one of a pair done in the same 
weave, each in different colors, for a 
Room in a Ski Cabin. A public poll, 
held throughout the showing, brought 
two first awards to an Afternoon Tea 
setting. One was for the setting and 
the other for a screen fabric woven 
and embroidered by Mrs. Van Evera 
and Marge Krejcik. They developed 
the fabric according to suggestions 
from the decorator, Miss Virginia 
Anawalt, who made a sketch, indi- 
cating colors, a design motif and its 
placement on the panels. 

Quite another approach was used by 
decorator Emily C. Novak and Eve 
Bickley for the Office interiors. Here 
the decorator planned around beige 
casements which Mrs. Bickley design- 
ed, wove and made up for her own 
home. These casements, which re- 
received third place in the popular 
vote, had a single large unit from the 
Greek Fret border design against a 
lighter value background. Extremely 
careful planning and meticulous weav- 
ing were required to control the de- 
sign since the fabric was woven 36 
inches wide with each section of the 
design woven as a weft band. In order 
to determine the take-up of the folds, 
the first panel was cut from the loom 
and finished. When hung in folds, it 
measured 12 inches. With this as a 
gauge, it was possible to plan the re- 
maining panels. 


Second popular choice for an in- 
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terior setting went to Louise Bald- 
ridge’s A Quiet Room, a reading and 
music room overlooking a terrace. In 
this case, the weavers developed fab- 
rics to fit into the decorator’s plan. 
Two wool upholstery fabrics picked up 
colors in a round hooked rug. Bertha 
White wove upholstery for two stools 
in a deep golden yellow with random 
lengths of blue and green yarns laid 
into a plain weave. She embellished it 
further with an asymmetrical arrange- 
ment of rectangular blocks of em- 
broidery in the same blues and greens. 
A lighter yellow and white from the 
rug were repeated in a crackle weave 
upholstery by Frances Morgan, presi- 
dent of Contemporary Handweavers. 
She also wove beige fabrics for sliding 
shoji panels and a wastebasket. 


The Pacific Garden Room by Ruth 
Strachan used handweaving only as ac- 
cents in an interior of exciting colors. 
Commercially woven silk wall cover- 
ing, pile carpeting and sofa upholstery 
were all dyed in the currently popular 
olive-brown clothing color. There was 
surprising tonal variation in these 
three textiles due to the way the dif- 
ferent surfaces reflected light. Sofa 
pillows by Rhoda Morgan repeated the 
blue-red color range of a brilliant print 
used for chair upholstery. Elsie Wood 
wove the fabric for a natural color 
lampshade of mixed yarns with a light- 
er border at the bottom. She also wove 
the fabric for three narrow window 
shades mounted in a grooved redwood 
frame. The shades picked up the red- 
wood color with fine rust rayon novel- 
ty warp, set just open enough to baffle 
light without cutting out the view of a 
private garden. For weft she used nar- 
row walnut wood slats alternating with 
a darker brown fine yarn. 

By contrast, Ruth Howard wove all 
the fabrics used in a Country Break- 
fast Room by Robert Hessner, which 
he furnished in dark oak 18th century 
furniture and Chinese blue and white 
china accessories. A thick knotted pile 
rug repeated only the ultramarine of 
the accessories, while narrow warp 
bands on a white wood slat blind and 
checked chair upholstery repeated the 
same blue with a lighter value and 
white. 

Knotted wool pile was used for rugs 
in two interiors and for chair up- 
holstery in a third. Both rugs were 
produced by Rosalind Watkin in long 
pile in flossa technique. Each was done 
in an abstract design, picking up 
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splashes of color from the other fur- 
nishings. Shorter and closer set pile 
was used in Beatrice Bernardi’s white 
upholstery for a butterfly chair that 
had a black leather back. 

In an interesting variation of the 
imitation flossa technique, Mrs. Mor- 
gan wove a rug for one of the co- 
ordinated groups. She altered the 
threading so that instead of an ex- 
posed background, as is customary in 
this weave, there were alternating ver- 
tical rows of long and short pile. The 
wefi floats, cut to form the pile, were 
multi-stranded black and white wool 
yarns in different sizes. The rug was 
used with a black and white Quaint- 
ance print. 


Flat weaves were used in rugs for 
two settings. One by Emma Condon 
had narrow stripes rotating white, yel- 
low and the two colors combined. She 
achieved a crocheted effect with sou- 
mak, weaving two rows of each color, 
starting one from the left and the next 
from the right. Kamma Zethraus’s 
tapestry weave rug had a pattern of 
large blocks, arranged like bricks with 
the mortar of a shaggy natural goat 
hair. In this wool rug gold and beige 
were used double for one row of bricks 
and gold and grayed brown for the 
other. 


Weavers found a number of methods 
for developing fabrics to tie in with 
the decorator prints. Most were muted 
in color but one exception was Hilda 
Dial’s vivid red upholstery in dull and 
shiny yarns displayed with the black 
and white print and rug mentioned 
earlier. A subtle tonal effect was 
achieved by Edith Garland in an up- 
holstery which repeated the turquoise 
and sage green of a Jofa print in a 
one-and-one sequence of wool warp. A 
heavier sage green weft yarn was al- 
ternated with fine turquoise linen, 
doubled at times and completely omit- 
ted at others to bring the alternate 
warp color to the top. 


In addition to showing a fabric in a 
sharp color contrast or in a blend of 
the print colors, others demonstrated 
how a print can serve to tie all of the 
fabrics together for a decorating 
scheme. There were examples of sheer 
casements in mixed natural yarns, re- 
peating the linen color background; 
medium values used for upholstery: 
strong colors for sofa pillows and a 
dark color for a rug. 


As was true throughout the exhibi- 
tion, colors in the juried section were, 





with some exceptions, subdued, de- 
pending on subtle tonal effects rather 
than sharp contrast. Weaves in the 
clothing fabrics were plain weave or 
twill, for the most part. Decorative 
textiles had more variety. A pleasing 
horizontal stripe in cocoa brown rib- 
bon, black wool and a light brown 
novelty yarn was achieved by Alma 
Bine in a dress fabric. Pauline Mac- 
Beath used a variation of the l-and-! 
threading for a silk plaid suiting. Sub- 
dued green and brown were alternated 
with natural, the threads doubled for 
accent, when the sequence was 
changed. It was done in plain weave 
as was a coating by Beatrice Bernardi 
which had vivid asymmetrical warp 
stripes of mixed colors, predominantly 
blue, green and coral. 








Portland Guild’s 
Traveling Shows 








The Portland, Oregon, Handweavers 
will have two traveling exhibits start- 
ing in the fall of 1961. The first will be 
sent north through Washington into 
Canada, and across to the Eastern Sea- 
board. The second is to start south 
through southern Oregon, into Cali- 
fornia, and eastward to Florida, re- 
turning by way of the northern route. 
The exhibitions will consist of hand- 
woven articles, including groups of 
place mats, rugs, yardage, men’s wear 
woven by women and an interesting 
section of weaving done by men. They 
are also showing a special group of 
double-woven glorified pot holders. 


One of the organization’s special in- 
terests, original ideas for Christmas. 
will be a part of the exhibit. Included 
in this group will be a double-woven 
card in Finn weave by Martha Contry- 
man; Noel by Dorothy Rock (Hand- 
weaver & Craftsman, Fall 1955) ; God's 
Eye tree by Martha Ebner; hangings 
from a Christmas ribbon by Vera 
Barr; bookmark Noel with the tie-up 
changes to produce Norwegian Christ- 
mas greeting God Jul by Helen Barry: 
multiple harness cards by Mae Miller 
and Marie Weber, and card weaving 
by Pat Harris. 

The only charge to the exhibiting 
guild is transportation to the next 
destination. For information write to 
Mrs. Robert E. Harris, 1973 S. W. Lith 


Avenue, Portland 1, Oregon. 
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Developments in Man-Made Fibers 


In an article on developments in 
man-made fibers in the Winter 1960 
issue of Handweaver & Craftsman 
attention was called to the Textile 
Fiber Products Identification Aet 
(applying to labeling as to fiber con- 
tent of handwoven as well as all other 
fabrics) and to the generic names 
established for man-made fibers, to 
replace trade names in many instances. 
Trade names may still be used but not 
displayed more prominently than ge- 
neric names. 


I stressed the tendency toward more 
specialization in fibers; since then 
more and more fibers are being pro- 
duced for the specific purpose of 
blending either with one or another of 
the natural fibers or the older man- 


made fibers. 


At the time of writing the Textile 
World’s Man-made Fiber Table had 
been in existence for little more than 
a year. In 1960 a supplement was 
issued listing twelve new major fibers. 
Among the most important are the new 
rayon fibers, including: Avril, Avlin, 
Topel, Corval and Zantrel. They all 
fall under the generic name of rayon 
but have widely different properties. 


Avril can be defined as a viscous 
rayon. It was formerly called Fiber 40 
and mentioned as such in earlier ar- 
ticles. It has a wet-stiffness similar to 
cotton and has better resistance to 
caustic than other rayons. It can be 
mercerized. Its improved dimensional 
stability allows stabilization by com- 
pressive shrinkage. Repeated launder- 
ing is one form of compressive shrink- 
age. Eventually the laundering will 
stabilize the fabric to within one per 
cent, 

Avlin, formerly known as RD 100, 
is a multi-cellular fiber. When wet and 
dried it will bond itself to other cel- 
lulosic fibers; that is, combine with or 
edhere to such fibers which are all 
vegetable or rayon fibers. This gives 
it a linen-like hand. Paper and non- 
woven fabrics may be made from this 
fiber. 

Corval & Topel. These are cross- 
linked rayons and have been described 
in earlier articles in this magazine. 
Their molecular structure is different 
from other cellulosic fibers. Their 
physical properties are relatively closer 
to cotton and show good dimensional 
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stability to laundering. 

Corval is soft, bulky and wool-like. 
It is suitable for blending with wool 
and acrylics. It will not fuzz or pill 
easily and retains pleats. 

Topel is recommended for blending 
with cotton, acetates and nylons. 

Zantrel, described as polynosic ray- 
on, is at present imported but will soon 
be in production here. Like the cross- 
linked rayons it is quite different from 
the rayons we have known for so 
many years and actually falls into a 
category by itself. Its long and com- 
pactly spaced molecules give it high 
wet strength and better than average 
elastic recovery. It has low water ab- 
sorption and some resistance to caustic 
solutions as well as very good dimen- 
sional stability. This fiber is especially 
suitable for wash and wear fabrics, 
shirtings and other apparel uses. 

Acetates. A newcomer here is tri- 
acetate Arnel 60. This comes as a 
staple. Its properties are the same as 
the other Arnel types but it is finer 
and has a higher strength. It can be 
spun into finer yarns that will allow 
lighter weight fabrics. It has an almost 
circular cross section. 

Azlon protein fibers. Of these, Meri- 
nova is an imported fiber. It has many 
of the characteristics of wool and its 
principle use is in felting. Only rela- 
tively small amounts are spun and 
used for weaving. In general it should 
like wool but with 
care and more stringent controls. 


be treated more 


Vinyon which is our long-chain 
vinvl-chloride fiber shows two new 


entries: Rhovyl 55 and Rhovyl T. 
These two fibers are imported from 
France in substantial quantities. 
Rhovyl 55 will shrink 55°% at 212 F. 
Variations Rhovyl 30 and Rhovyl 15 
will shrink 30% and 15°% respectively. 
This fiber is used in bulk yarns and 
fabric, pile fabrics, and for specia! 
purpose applications and blends that 
feel like worsted. Rhovyl T is non- 
shrinkable, being dimensionally stable 
This fiber is used in blends. With wool 
it prevents shrinkage during washing. 
does not felt and improves crease re 
sistance. In blends with viscose rayons 
it gives crease resistance without rosin 
finishes. It can also be blended with 
nylon. 


Spandex is composed of long-chain 
synthetic polymers of polyurethane. 

Lycra, formerly known as Fiber K, 
stretches and recovers like rubber. It 
can be dyed easily and has very good 
chemical resistance. 

Vyrene has been developed to ex- 
tend the use of Latex. Compared to 
natural rubber, this has imoroved 
characteristics and is used covered 
with cotton, nylon or other fibers. 
Both Lycra and Vyrene are used for 
the production of elastic fabrics. 


Polyester, which also has been men- 
tioned in earlier articles, has become 
important for its wrinkle resistance 
and good dyeability. Its principal use 
is in wash and wear fabrics. It can be 
blended with cotton and some of the 
man-made fibers. 


Fortrel, formerly known as Teron, 
is in full production now. It is very 
similar in its properties and uses to 
Dacron. 

There is also news of the older fi- 
bers and some changes are reported. 
Among the rayons we hear about 
Cupramonium HH yarn, a continuous 
spun filament, Cupione with a softer 
hand intermittently dyed _fila- 
ments, 


and 


Avron is a new high strength rayon 
staple for home furnishings and car- 
pets; Super L, a new smooth fiber for 
carpets. 

Nylons. Fine denier Caprolan is 
becoming available for clothing and 
homefurnishings in addition to Capro- 
lan Nylon 6 tire cords. Type 90 spar- 
kling nylon has made its debut. This 
is used for sparkling hosiery. Antron 
trilobal nylon (Type 560) has been 
introduced—it gives a dry hand an1 
luster highlights. Type 520 has a dif 
ferent dye index from other du Pont 
nylons and can in combination with 
other nylons give two-tone effects. 
Another producer announced an Ex- 
trawhite Nylon in which the whitener 
has been added to the spin solution. 
Cadon is Chemstrand’s equivalent to 
du Pont’s Antron. All nylon producers 
have announced substantial expansion 
programs so that more and more fiber 
and yarn will be available. 


Acrylics. Orlon has some new types 
with special properties: Orlon-Sayelle 


(Continued on page 57) 
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Three 
Swedish 


Weaves 











ELISABETH AF KLEEN 


Swedish Lace 


Swedish Lace is an interesting tech- 
nique with a variety of possibilities for 
curtains, drapery material, place mats, 
etc. One of the oldest Swedish Lace 
patterns is called Sjusprangsdrall which 
freely translated is Seven Jumps Drall. 
It got its name from the weft covering 
seven warp threads and is threaded: 
(3434343) 2 (3434343) (2121212) 3 
(2121212) 3 (2121212) 3. In earlier 
days a much closer reed was used, so 
that a 7-thread skip was not too great, 
but nowadays it is threaded so that the 
weft covers only five warp threads: 
(34343) 2 (34343) (21212) 3 (21- 
212) 3 (21212) 3. The figures in 
parentheses represent the skipped 
threads. Another word for Swedish 
Lace is Myggtjall, but the two differ. 
In Sjusprangsdrall the lace pattern is 
combined with a plain weave, Figure 
Il, C and D, and only the lace pattern 
is used in Myggtjall, Figure II, A. B 


shows just plain weave. 








I have used the Sjusprangsdrall tech- Casement of 12/2 half-bleac hed linen and textured Caprolan nylon woven in 
nique for casement curtains of 12/2 Sjusprangsdrall. 
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half bleached linen and textured Cap- 
rolan nylon in both warp and weft. 
The threading was simplified so that I 
could use plain weave, Sjusprangsdrall 
or Myggtjall, Figure 1. The threading 
is interesting as such, as the patterns A 
and B can be varied at will, either as a 
lace or a plain weave. When using 
treadling A, the lace pattern forms in 
threading A; B and P will be plain 
weave. When using treadling P, plain 
weave forms in threading A, B and P. 
When using treadling B, lace pattern 
forms in threading B, and plain weave 
in A and P. When using treadling A 
& B, lace pattern will form in A and 
B, and the plain weave in P. 

The threading shown in Figure I A 
was used for the curtain illustrated. 


Vertical Rose Path 


This is a fairly new pattern using 
the old rose path technique or, as the 
peasants used to call it, “a V and dot 
pattern.” Vertical rose path was, as far 
as I know, first taught at Johanna 
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Brunsson’s Vavskola, Stockholm, Swe- 
den, during the early 1920's. I learned 
it when I studied at Brunsson’s. If you 
want to combine an ordinary rose 
path pattern with plain weave, it is 
necessary to use 6 treadles of which 2 
are used for the plain weave and the 
other 4 for the pattern; it is threaded 
on 4 harnesses. A vertical rose path 
pattern combined with plain weave re- 
quires 6 harnesses, but only 4 treadles. 
There are many advantages in using 
vertical rose path, as you can have all 
the colors in the warp and only one 
colo: in the weft. It is a wonderful 
pattern to use for curtain and up- 
holstery materials and other fabrics 
where you want your stripes going 
lengthwise. ; 
Four pattern combinations for a 4- 
harness loom using the vertical rose 
path technique, with no tabby areas 
are: 4321; 1324231; 4231; 2341432. 
For variation, different colors may be 
used for each harness, or any com- 
bination of harnesses. The tie-up and 





treadling are the same for each. Tie- 
up: treadle I, 1-3; treadle II, 2-3; 
treadle III, 2-4; treadle IV, 1-4. 
Treadling: I, II, II, IV, Il, I, I, TV, 
I, I, U1, TV, 1, WW, 1. 


Figure III] shows a draft for a 6- 
harness cotton dress material I have 
woven in the vertical rose path tech- 
nique. I used a 30/2 cotton for both 
warp and weft with the pattern in blue, 
rose and black, and the plain weave in 
blue and white. White only was used 
for the weft. The reed was 25 dents 
per inch, sleyed 2 ends per dent for 
the plain weave and 4 ends per dent 
for the rose path pattern. Photograph 
of this material is shown. 


With the vertical rose path pattern 
you can also combine the ordinary 
horizontal rose path. It has unlimited 
possibilities for 
and designs. 


interesting patterns 

An article on Mrs. af Kleen’s Capro- 
lan nylon rug appeared in the Fall, 
1960, issue of Handweaver & Crafts- 
man. That rug won first award in that 
class in the weaving section of the re- 
cent Women’s International Exposi- 
tion. She recently has been using ver- 
tical rose path for skirts of imported 
mohair yarn. She recently lectured be- 
fore a group of interior decorators in 
Hartford, Connecticut. 


(Continued on page 
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Alice Stuart of Verona, New 
Jersey, can look back over almost 
30 years of designing and weaving 
of fine textiles and rewarding ef- 
fort as a teacher of museum class- 
es and private pupils. It all began 
when her husband, the late Harold 
Stuart, first constructed a 54-inch 
loom for a friend. Taking a turn 
with the new loom, Mrs. Stuart 
quickly realized its possibilities 
for creative work. Almost at once 
her husband built a loom for her. 
This second loom was a sturdy, 
well-balanced 27-inch structure 
which Mrs. Stuart still uses as she 
designs place mats and wall hang- 
ings. 

There is excitement and inspiration 
for other weavers in Mrs. Stuart’s 
career. First of all, her study of the 
craft included no formal training. She 
started with a single book as reference 
—Edward F. Worst’s Foot Power 
Loom Weaving. After she taught her- 
self to weave, she discovered Bernat’s 
magazine, The Weaver (discontinued 
in 1942). She went on to learn new 
techniques and to develop interesting 
fabrics. By 1934, she and a friend, 
Leonora Hoffmeister, had accumulated 
a sizable collection of handwoven 
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items: 3-yard samples of upholstery 
and drapery materials, tweed yardage, 
place mats, and blankets. With these 
for display, they held an open house 
in the Stuart home. This attracted 
many from the area, including a bus 
load of boys from an occupational 
school in Newark. These boys had 
been cautioned to behave like gentle- 
men and when one boy reached out to 
feel a soft blanket, another boy quick- 
ly slapped his hand saying, “Don’t you 
know we was told not to touch them 
things!” After this well-attended and 
encouraging venture and a one-man 
show at the Women’s Exchange in 
Morristown, New Jersey, Mrs. Stuart 
began to sell her handwoven articles 
and to take orders. 

In 1935 the Hilltop Weavers Studio 
was opened in the business section of 
Montclair, New Jersey, with 14 looms 
ranging in size from 20 to 77 inches 
wide. Customers came to buy, place 
orders and to study. Mrs. Stuart took 
only one pupil at a time, but rented 





Wall hanging with warp of 12/2 
natural linen sleyed single in a 12-dent 
reed. Weft is 7/1 undyed gray linen. 
Pattern in greens and pink crewel wool 
inlaid every pick on opposites. Twill 
threading. 


her looms to weavers who wanted to 
work under her supervision. They 
came from as far away as New Hamp- 
shire in order to work on the wide 
looms. One of the most enthusiastic 
weavers to visit her was Ruth Huyette, 
who had a studio in Bloorafield Hills, 
Michigan, and had worked with Mrs. 
Eliel Saarinen. She now lives in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and belongs to the Po- 
tomac Craftsmen. 

Mrs. Huyette was full of praise and 
encouragement for Mrs.  Stuart’s 
achievements in color and design and 
interesting use of threads. and said 
that her work reminded her of that 
done at the Cranbrook Academy of 
Art, asking her if she had ever studied 
there. Mrs. Stuart replied that she had 
learned all her techniques from books. 





Above. Luncheon mat with warp and 
weft of 10/1 dark olive green linen. 
Pattern is pale green rayon and copper 
boucle alternating with copper and laid 
in on tabby. Design repeated in diagon- 
ally opposite corner. 

Below. Table mat with warp and 
weft of 10/1 dark natural linen. Pat- 
tern tufted in two shades of blue-green 
English crewel wool, laid in on tabby. 

For both mats a 16 dent reed was 
used, sleyed singly. 
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magazines and her own experimenta- 
tion; she developed color schemes and 
proportion by trusting and pleasing 
her own eye. 


Making looms was an avocation for 
Mr. Stuart and, as interest in hand- 
weaving increased and more pupils 
came to Mrs. Stuart, he found an in- 
creased demand for looms. He made 
many looms for individual weavers, 
schools and hospitals in New York, 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. One 
may be found at the Crafts Students 
League in New York and several at the 
Newark Museum. They were shipped 
to California and the South. Several 
were sold to weavers in India, Israel 
and Puerto Rico. 

Occasionally Mrs. Stuart would see 
a New York exhibition and she was 
quick to gather new ideas wherever she 
went. Even at football games her hus- 
band found that instead of following 
the players she would more often be 
studying the tweeds spotted around 
her. On one such occasion he said 
quietly, “If you have finished here, we 
could move to other seats.” 

She sought tirelessly for unusual 
threads. Yarns for handweavers were 
not easily found when she began to 
weave. She used the classified tele- 
phone directory and paid endless per- 
sonal calls on the companies listed 
there. 

Handweaver & Craftsman she says, 
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since its first publication in 1950, has 
been of great assistance to weavers, es- 
pecially in listing exhibitions and 
sources of supply, as well as news of 
guilds, among other features. 

During World War II Mrs. Stuart 
did volunteer work under the auspices 
of the New York chapter of the Red 
Cross in the division of Arts and 
Skills. She taught weaving one day a 
week to the convalescent seamen in 
psychopathic and other wards in the 
U. S. Naval Hospital in Brooklyn. 

Mrs. Stuart has demonstrated weav- 
ing at museums in Trenton, Newark 
and Montclair, New Jersey. She also 
has demonstrated on TV in Newark 
for the Montclair Art Museum and has 
sent small collections of her weaving 
for display at several other museums. 
Sponsored by America House, she rep- 
resented American weavers at the 
Woman’s International Exhibition one 
year with an exhibition of upholstery 
and drapery fabrics, linens, blankets, 
rugs and wall hanging. She also had 
a one-man show at the Interior Deco- 
rators Club in New York. 

Mrs. Stuart organized and taught the 
weaving classes at the Montclair Art 
Museum from 1945 to 1955, using 
eight Stuart looms in the studio. She 
joined the Associated Handweavers at 
an early date and later became a mem- 
ber of the New York Guild of Hand- 


weavers. The guilds have become more 


Above. Table mat with warp of 
white 20/2 linen and weft of one 
white 20/2 linen and one dark nat- 
ural 10/1 homespun linen wound to- 
gether. Pattern is laid in motifs of 
dark blue 10/2 linen floss and light 
blue 20/2 linen used double, alter- 
naling. Sleyed single in a 16-dent reed. 


Below. Mat of pale green linen, 
white 20/2 for warp and same in 
green for weft, in plain weave. Borders 
of heavy soft natural linen in design 
suggested by soumak weave for rugs. 
In rug weaving the weft thread is 
wrapped once around each warp 
thread. In this border the weft thread 
is wrapped around a group of threads 
three times and spaced. 


interesting, she believes, since mem- 
bers have been asked to produce new 
and original pieces for exhibition. 

Although she can seldom attend 
guild meetings now, her presence at a 
meeting of the Associated Hand- 
weavers recently was inspiring to 
everyone there. A collection of her 
place mats and wall hangings was dis- 
played, including the pieces illus- 
trating this article. 

Looking back over her career as a 
weaver, Mrs. Stuart says that two ex- 
periences stand out prominently in her 
mind. She feels that the weaving exhi- 
bition in the Swedish pavilion at the 
New York World’s Fair in 1939 in- 
fluenced her work more than anything 
else. She spent much of her free time 
visiting this exhibition, studying Swed- 
ish designs, techniques and yarns. A 
second notable experience resulted 
from a trip to Cranbrook as a guest of 
Mrs. Huyette. She was welcomed at the 
Kingswood School for girls and was 
delighted to see as she toured the 
school the rugs, curtains, upholstery 
fabrics and tapestries which had been 
designed and executed there and else- 
where at Cranbrook. Studying the 
fabrics was an extremely satisfying ex- 
perience. 

Mrs. Stuart has set a high standard 
for the fabrics which come from her 
looms. Both as a weaver and a person, 
she has afforded inspiration to the 
many weavers who have come to her 
studio for lessons over the last quarter 
century. Over the years she has had a 
lot of fun with her weaving. And her 
advice to weavers is to go ahead and 
weave, and learn not to depend upon 
others. “Don’t be afraid to put colors 
together,” she says. “Try them, and 
weave what you yourself like.” 
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Characteristics 
of Handweaves 











MARIE HOWELL 


What is the vital something that distinguishes 
the handmade article? 


One thing we can definitely eliminate is that old 
cliché that a handmade item always has a mistake 
or two in it to make it look handmade. This mis- 
take is usually of a technical nature, and really 
makes an item inferior rather than superior, which 
all handmade things must be. It is true that ancient 
tradition required certain primitive craftsmen to 
weave a “mistake” into a rug pattern or other tex- 
tile because turning out a perfect work would anger 
God (or the gods) who alone may produce perfec- 
tion. However, this was deliberately done by the 
weaver. li is a variation in design only, not an error 
in technique. Rug weavers in Iran are said to con- 
tinue the custom. 

One easy answer is “that a handmade item is one that 
cannot be reproduced by machine.” Such a thing is easy 
to say, but not really very easy to do. Machines, and here 
specifically | mean weaving machines or looms, can do 
fantastic things, as I’m sure you are all well aware. What, 
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Wall hanging by Mrs. Howell, 41” x 74”, all wool, with 
the warp dyed in various shades of blue, green and purple 
to achieve a subtle, yet striking, color blending. Winner 
of second award in the Rhode Island Arts Festival, Provi- 
dence last May. 


perhaps, some weavers do not know, is that 50 or 60 years 
ago, power looms did even more fantastic things than now, 
particularly the foreign looms. Now few of these looms 
exist. Those which do, are running for limited production 
(and expensive fabrics) but as they break down, there is 
no one to repair them. Soon even these will be relics of 
days gone. Actually, you know, you might even call those 
looms “handlooms.” They weren't, of course. They were 
powered not by man but by some outside force, but pro- 
duction was low, and slow, when compared to today. Each 
loom, or maybe two looms, was tended by one person, 
compared to the 15 or twice that many tended by one 
person in today’s mills. So perhaps the above answer 
should be slightly modified to read “that a handwoven 
fabric is one that cannot be reproduced by machine be- 
cause of economic or mechanical limitations peculiar to 
the present day.” 


This then is the starting point for a handwoven fabric. 
Find out the limitations of, and the areas covered by, the 
current industry, and work in the remaining area where 
your skills are not in competition. 

The handweaver’s greatest asset lies in the individual 
control and the attention to fine detail which he can devote 
to his fabrics. And I believe that it is the exercise of this 
control that will enable him to produce the handcrafted 
item he is striving for. This control is present in the three 
major steps a weaver performs: 1. Conception of design; 
2. Fulfillment of design on the loom; 3. Completion of 
design by proper finishing. Any compromises made dur- 
ing this time are individual and result from the hand- 
weaver’s own thinking. 

Now, let’s discuss control as it can be used in these 
three areas, and in the inevitable overlapping and inter- 
mingling. 

Conception of design—Here there is unlimited choice 
of where and how the inspiration comes. | will mention 
only one area of inspiration which I believe will start you 
immediately on the right track toward a “handwoven” 
fabric. It is starting from the final use and designing 
specifically for it. For example, a piece of upholstery can- 
not only be texture, pattern and color keyed to the room 
in which it will be used, but it can be DESIGNED for the 
individual chair. Those furniture pieces upholstered in 
needlepoint or petit point are perhaps the best examples 
of this approach. Needlepoint is definitely a hand-produced 
item with the result that the patterns were made to fit 
the upholstered areas. A spray of roses, framed by an 
undulating ribbon, all enclosed by flowering branches, all 
were designed to fit within the oval back of a side chair, 
or the seat of a dining chair, or the “pincushion” on the 
arms. Today we may not think of these designs as being 
suitable, but the idea behind them, the fitting of the design 
to a specific area, is the important thing. We often see this 
approach to designing in rugs, placemats and stoles, but 
seldom do we see it in upholstery, drapery or apparel. 


Once such a design is conceived, its fulfillment can be 
(Continued on page 58) 
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Setting Up 


a Tape Loom 








GRACE POST CRAWFORD 


The charm of this little loom seems to lie in its 
utter simplicity. In the experience of the author, 
people of all ages—those who have never done any 
weaving, and accomplished craftsmen as well—find 
interesting adaptations for the tape loom. To the 
traveler and crafts enthusiast it will be familiar in 
principle as the heddle frame loom found in many 
different parts of the world and back in time over 
countless ages. Workers in wood have cut it from a 
single piece. carefully smoothed it so that the yarns 
would not catch on its surface and many times orna- 
mented it by carving or inlaying. So it is found in 
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DIAGRAM DIAGRAM 2 


active use as well as in museums as a record of 
man’s earliest idea of raising the warp threads by 
means of the loom itself to make the weaving shed. 

Today those of us teaching large classes of impatient 
youngsters find that many of them are eager to see tangi- 
ble results and are not willing to develop skills requiring 
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Above. At work on tape loom. Beating weft with shuttle. 
Below. Belts woven by Mrs. Crawford's students. 


patience. Or as adults there are so many demands on our 
imaginative energies that we are content to explore a basic 
principle and pass on to another attractive challenge. For 
those who have never done any weaving this little loom 
may provide a fascinating experience within their grasp. 

The following directions are in the form of “how to” as 
used in my classes in the Abraham Lincoln High School, 
Philadelphia. Most of my students are majoring in indus- 
trial arts, taking the required semester’s work in textiles. 
We make many belts of sturdy knotting cord as a first 
weaving experience, because of their appeal to boys. How- 
ever, the fashioning of this little loom and the weaving of 
other materials are well within the grasp and interest of 
younger folk and older craftsmen too. Because of its flexi- 
bility with the spacing control of the warp-weft relation- 
ship by the persuasion of the fingers alone, it provides an 
excellent comprehension of the basic family of simple 
weaves, namely the warp-faced, weft-faced and plain 
weaves, all of which may be woven without changing the 
threading of the loom. For the teacher this understanding 
of its possibilities may open up the field of textiles back 
through history from saddle girths for camel caravans 
through cloth for clothing, and into the fabulous story of 
tapestries. For the beginning weaver, however, we have 
found the warp-spaced tape the simplest to learn to con- 
trol. 

But first to make your loom If you have 4 tongue de- 
pressors, a stapler and a small piece of wood 7” or 8” long 
and 1” wide for making a jig, or heddle gauge, you can 
make a loom very quickly. (Once you understand the 
principle of its operation you may use some other frame 
or make it of more durable materials. ) 

To make*the jig for the heddles of the loom lf you use 
tongue depressors 6” long for the loom, a piece of wood of 
the above dimensions will be right. Place a nail or brad 
near the top center, and then a second nail 2%4” directly 
below the first nail and a third nail 2” directly below the 
second nail. Diagram 1. 

To tie the eyes of heddles Cut as many 20” lengths of 
sturdy twisted cord as you will need for half the threads in 
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your belt. The number of threads for the warp of your belt 
will be determined by the pattern you choose, as explained 
in the later section, To plan your pattern. Start by looping 
the middle of the first string around the top nail of the 
jig. Next bring the two ends together under the second nail 
from the top and tie a granny knot. (Right side over left, 
and right over left again.) Next bring the ends under the 
third nail and tie another knot. Tie all the strings in this 
way until you have enough for your loom. Diagram 1. 

To make the frame for the loom Take 3 tongue depres- 
sors and staple them securely together at the ends so that 
you have a three sided frame. Make sure that the frame is 
even on all sides, sturdy and square at the corners. 

Now put on the string heddles by slipping the loops 
formed on the top nail of the jig over the top side of the 
loom frame. Staple the fourth tongue depressor to the side 
of the frame. Separate the two ends of each string heddle 
and tie them securely around the bottom of the frame with 
a square knot. All the eyes should be in an even line at 
the center of the loom. The heddles may be spaced 1/2” 
apart or less and may be held in place with masking tape if 
you wish. Diagram 2. 

To thread your loom Start by selecting some attractive 
and sturdy warp yarn for the belt which will make a pleas- 
ant accent for your outfit. Such materials as heavy carpet 
warp, knotting or navy cord, 3/2 mercerized cotton or 
firmly twisted wrapping twine make durable belts with the 
same or a variety of materials as the weft or filling yarns. 

To plan your pattern Choose an arrangement of yarns 
you like which will show up best when the warp is woven 
held closely together. This is called a warp-faced weave be- 
cause it must be woven with the warp threads held so 
tightly together that each warp thread lies exactly next to 
another, and the weft threads show only at the edge of the 
woven tape. To see how this will look you may wind your 
colors together on a ruler. Wrap the strands closely in the 
order you prefer, and as wide as you wish for your finish- 
ed article. 


A weaver likes to try out patterns on graph paper, some- 
times working them out with colored crayons. To do this 
you must understand that half of your long warp threads 
will be threaded in the eyes of the loom, and the rest of the 
threads will go in the spaces between the eyes. Diagram 3. 
Each square which you fill in on the graph paper repre- 
sents one single warp thread—one row for threads through 
the heddle eyes, one row for threads between the heddles. 
When the loom is raised so that all the threads in the eyes 
are up, these will appear over the weft in the first row of 
weaving. When you push the loom down, the threads in 
the spaces between the heddles will come to the top of your 
weaving. You can work out a number of patterns to see 
which you prefer. Trying out patterns on graph paper will 
make it simpler to weave just the belt you want the first 
time you put the threads in your loom. Illustrated are some 
drafts for belts which may be made with two colors in the 
warp threads, although you may use as many as appeal to 
you. 

But one other thing has to be considered. How many 
warp threads will you need to make the belt as wide as you 
wish? Again wind the yarn on a ruler for the desired width 
and figure twice that number for a warp-faced belt. If you 
use knotting cord you will find about 26 strings will weave 
an inch width in this close spacing. Cut as many lengths of 
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string as you need in the colors shown in your pattern. 
Each of these warp threads should be 1%4 yards to 2 yards 
long for a belt 30” to 34” long. You will need the extra 
material to tie up the ends of the warp before weaving. 

To thread your loom and weave Thread your loom by 
pulling one thread through each eye and one thread 
through the space between the heddles, following the color 
sequence in your pattern. A good little hook for this pur- 
pose may be made by straightening out one end of a paper 
clip. If the loom is threaded correctly it will move up and 
down freely when tension is applied to the warp. The 
threads through the eyes hold the warp in a neutral posi- 
tion. 

For weaving select any convenient place where the loom 
can move up and down freely. Even all threads at one end 
of the warp and tie together in an overhand knot. Secure 
this end to clamps attached to a table, or fasten in a closed 
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DIAGRAM 3 


drawer, to a doorknob, or any place that will stand a cer- 
tain amount of strain. Then, holding the other end of the 
warp, pull until each thread is very taut and at an even 
level in the heddle eyes. This is what produces a smoothly 
woven belt. Keep the tension and secure the other end of 
the warp by one of the above methods. The warp may be 
stretched across a table, and tied to the top of a large 
C clamp placed at either end. Heavy wooden Jorgensen 
clamps also may be used. The warp also may be fastened 
between two small posts set in bases clamped to a table. 

When tying up the warp ends for weaving it is often 
helpful to separate them, bringing half the ends around one 
side of the post and the other half around the other side in 
order to distribute the tension more evenly. 

Some weavers prefer to fasten one end of the warp to a 
hook on the wall and the ends at their waists, as primitive 
weavers do. Whatever method is employed it is most im- 
portant to get a strong even tension on each warp thread. 

Next you are ready to wind a shuttle with the weft yarn 
and begin weaving. Either a flat shuttle or netting needle 
may be used. 

Before you start to weave your belt a few hints on how 
to start: 

Check the action of the loom to see that the threads move 
freely and do not catch on each other. 

Raise the loom up so that there is a clear opening or 
“shed” between the top and bottom sets of warp threads. 

Before beginning to weave with the regular weft, weave 
three or four rows of carpet rags or nylon stocking strips. 
This improves the tension and also keeps the weaving from 
ravelling when taken from the loom. The rags are removed 
when you are ready to make up the belt. 

Place the shuttle holding the weft yarn through the 
opening between the two sets of warp strings, allowing the 
first row of filling, or weft, yarn to lie between the two 
warps. 

Now lower the loom so that the warp strings cross and 
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lock in the first row of weaving. Beat this down against 
the crossed threads with the edge of the shuttle or a ruler 
used as a batten. The shed is now ready for the placement 
of the next row of weaving. Continue working back and 
forth from one side to the other, changing the shed to lock 
in the last row of weaving, packing it in firmly, and then 
placing the next row. 

If you pull up the weft thread as it comes off the shuttle 
so that the warp threads on each row are held close to- 
gether, and pack down each row with the same firmness, 
you will develop a fine even edge in weaving. A little prac- 
tice will show just how tightly to do this for a good result. 
Weave a length long enough for your waist plus 2 to 3 ad- 
ditional inches for the fastening. 


To weave the true weft-faced weave, or tapestry, it will 
be helpful to keep firmly in mind that the spacing rela- 
tionship between warp and weft must be kept constantly to 
the following ratio: there must always be enough space be- 
tween each warp thread to equal two weft threads. This 
allows the weft threads to pack down when beaten so that 
they completely cover the warp threads. This simple rule 
will hold for whatever choice of yarns is made, and 
whether the warp is heavier than the weft or, as is more 
usual, the same or thinner. Variations may be obtained by 
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changing the colors of the weft threads, each change com- 
pleting an entire row. On the tape loom there has been no 
attempt to place several changes of color within a single 
row as do the tapestry weavers. This of course would be 
possible, should the weaver desire, but a more stable loom 
than our floating warp loom would make this more prac- 
ticable. 

To weave the tabby weave, or 50/50 spacing, on the tape 
loom, the weft thread must be pulled up just tight enough 
so that the space between each warp thread is equal to one 
weft thread. Here is where the importance of evenly main- 
tained tensions begins to be apparent. 

Belts may be finished by sewing a twill tape over the 
ends to prevent ravelling, and fastening this around the 
shank of a buckle of the type that hooks together. 





Weaving on a tape loom is only the beginning of in- 
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struction in Mrs. Crawford’s course in textiles. One semester 
is required of all students in the industrial arts course at 
Abraham Lincoln Junior and Senior High School but many 
continue and choose textiles as a major. In addition all 
students in the school have the option of electing textiles 
either as a minor or major subject. It is one of the offer- 
ings in the fine and industrial arts department. Evidence 
of student interest is seen in the work displayed in cases 
on the walls of the textile room. Every year in the nine 
years since Mrs. Crawford has been at Abraham Lincoln, 
her students have won awards and mentions in the Ford 
Motor Company’s Industrial Arts Competition. These have 
gone to handwoven articles and to hooked and printed 
designs, since the textiles courses include not only weaving 
but hooking, knitting, embroidery, stitchery, simple cloth- 
ing repair and related textile techniques. 

Boys, uninterested at first, develop interest in weaving 
because it offers great variety. Each works on his own par- 
ticular project, with emphasis on color and design of the 
product, and quality. Many plan their projects as gifts for 
their families. The planning room is an important influence 
in the textile course. Here students work together planning 
large projects including wall hangings on which they work 
cooperatively. Imagination is brought into play and prize 
winning pieces often result. 

Training in textiles is considered to have strong cultural 
and social values, according to Dr. Robert D. Goldman, 
who developed the integrated fine and industrial arts de- 
partment at Abraham Lincoln and is now assistant director, 
division of art education, of the Philadelphia public schools. 
Boys going into some form of shop work need what the 
course in textiles can give them—development of taste, 
background and experience in manipulative control of 
materials. 

The textile courses are integral parts of a comprehensive 
fine and industrial arts program which has been planned 
as basic general education in the elements of our industrial 
civilization rather than as a vocational program. However, 
many students trained in the different divisions do find 
employment in their favorite fields. Dr. Goldman believes 
that all students would benefit from training in industrial 
arts and the courses are open as minors or electives to all 
senior high school students. The courses in art, textiles, 
ceramics, metal, graphics, shop, electronics, transportation 
and other fields draw on the “rich materials of our indus- 
trial civilization. These materials are used, not only as a 
means of imparting knowledge about our civilization, but 
also in the development of techniques for individual ex- 
pression and personal exploration.” Throughout the de- 
partment, the esthetic and practical phases of the courses 
are related and stressed. 


In weaving, the making of useful things brings an ac- 
companying sense of mastery of familiar materials, offer- 
ing new and valuable experience to the student. In textiles 
and other industrial arts courses where students develop 
raw materials into a finished product, they gain greater 
satisfaction and a wider awareness of the working world 
and its possibilities for gainful employment as well as 
developing what may become a creative pastime. 

Mrs. Crawford went to Abraham Lincoln from New York 
University where she had been teaching weaving in the 
School of Education’s teachers’ training department of in- 
dustrial arts, art education and occupational therapy. Grad- 


(Continued on page 58) 
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The Gould Memorial Tapestry in St. Thomas Church, 





New York, woven in bright heraldic colors. 





“The Fiesty i Wiel of Edinburgh 





At the back of the high altar in 
the Protestant Episcopal Church 
of St. Thomas on Fifth Avenue, 
New York, there hangs a five by 
twelve foot dossal in tapestry de- 
picting the Cross ona shield with 
angel supporters. Shields of the 
saints, with flowers and leaves, 
make up an elaborate background. 
The tapestry was designed by 
Canon West of the Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine, New York. 


It was commissioned by Mrs. Ethel 
S. Gould in memory of her husband, 


William Stocking Gould, of the 
American railroad family, from the 
Edinburgh (Scotland) Tapestry 
Company Limited, Scotland, and 
completed in 1958. 
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The half-finished Glenfinnan tapes- 
try at the Edinburgh Tapestry Com- 
Ltd. Tapestry 


pany, shown as tt is 


woven. 
which car- 
Stu- 


The tapestry company, 
ries on its work at the Dovecote 
dios in the Edinburgh suburb of Cor- 
storphine, is the only firm of its kind 
in Britain today. Its history goes back 
to the 1880’s when the then Marquis 
of Bute discussed the art of tapestry 
making with William Morris, art au- 
thority and master craftsman, 
had himself mastered the 
craft. 

The Marquis wished to encourage 
the revival of the art of weaving and 
at first tapestries were designed only 
for himself and his family. He died 
before the enterprise got going, but in 


who 
weaver's 


1910 his son carried out his wishes by 
building the Dovecote Studio, so call- 
there is a dovecote in the 
structure, 
and said to be 


ed because 


grounds, a massive stone 
shaped like a beehive, 
600 years old. 


Weaving began in 1912 with two 


ot Morris’s craftsmen in charge. Four 
apprentices were engaged; one of 
them, Richard B. Gordon, has been 


there ever since and is now in charge. 

The first 
loom was a huge 
titled ‘The 


tapestry to go on the 
traditional work en- 
Lord of the Hunt.” Its 


design, by Skeoch Cumming, was of 
tartan-kilted huntsmen, horses, dogs, 


pipers and foliage of intricate detail. 
This was only half finished when the 
first out in 1914. 


world war broke 





The 600-year old dovecote from 
which the studios of the Edinburgh 
Tapestry Company take their name. 
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Both craftsmen enlisted and were kill- 
ed. Later, the four apprentices con- 
tinued the work, which was finished 
in 1924. 

In 1936, the first of a pair of tapes- 
tries twelve feet high and 20 feet wide 
was completed. This was “The Prayer 
for Victory before Prestonpans,” also 
designed by Skeoch Cumming. Its 
companion piece, “The Raising of the 
Standard at Glenfinnan,” is not finish- 
ed yet, partly because the Bute family 
no longer has the exclusive services of 
the weavers, partly because of the 
great complexity of the design which 
contains scores of figures. It takes one 
man a full week’s work to weave the 
head of one of them. 

The Edinburgh Tapestry Company 
was formed after the last war and now 
accepts commissions from all over the 
world. Small and large tapestries are 
executed and, though the purest tradi- 
tional technique is used, modern art- 
ists, some of them well-known in oth- 
er fields, are employed. 

The largest loom—17 feet long— 
was specially built for the Studios. 
But there are others. One bears the 
date 1098 and comes from the famous 





Richard Gordon, who joined the 
Edinburgh company as an apprentice 


in 1912 and is now in charge. 


17th century tapestry enterprise once 
carried on in Soho, London. It is still 
used, for tapestry-weaving techniques 
have not changed much over the cen- 
turies. Equipment like winders and 
stretchers and the looms themselves 
are much as they were 500 years ago. 
There is, however, one modern inno- 
vation. In the past, the 
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designer 





The Dovecote Studios of the Edinburgh Tapestry Company, with weavers at 
work on a 17-foot loom. The tapestry at the back is by Louis le Brocquy. 


would make his full-size, 


ready to be transferred to the warps. 


cartoon 


Now, following a technique developed 
in aerial photography during the war, 
much photo- 
graphed and the picture enlarged up 
to the full size of the tapestry. 


smaller designs are 


The Dovecote Studios have pro- 
duced work by designers ranging 


from the almost representational pic- 
tures of Sir Frank Brangwyn to the 
ultra-modern Louis le 
Brocquy. Sculptor Henry Moore, Ed- 
ward 


cartoons of 


Jawden, Stanley Spencer and 
the late Rex Whistler have all con- 
tributed designs. 

But the tradition of craftsmanship 
has not changed. Today Richard Gor 
don carries on the work begun by 
William Morris who had gone back 
to medieval France for his inspira- 
tion. With him work younger 
men who have been weavers at the 


two 


Studios, after serving long apprentice- 
ships, since soon after the last war. 
They are trained designers as well as 
weavers and are devoted to this an 
cient craft. Sometimes, when the day’s 


work is done, they will sit down at 
another, smaller loom and weave for 
their own satisfaction, a tapestry of 
their own contriving. 

The Dovecote Studios also execute 
heraldic pieces of great merit. In 
1946, Queen Elizabeth the Queen 
Mother (then the Queen) commis- 
sioned the company to make a tapes- 
try of her own Royal Arms to hang 
in Holyrood Palace in Edinburgh. 
When it was completed in 1950 she 
visited the Studios with Princess Mar- 
garet and cut the warps with a silver 
skean dhu to release the tapestry from 
the loom. Subsequently the company 
was commissioned to weave the arms 
of the late King George VI to hang 
in the Royal Courts of Justice, Lon- 
don. 

Craftsmen at the Studios also re- 
pair old tapestries. This summer some 
precious pieces were removed from 
Queen Elizabeth II’s private apart- 
ments at Holyrood Palace and taken 
to Corstorphine for restoration and 
repair. The work, which needs infinite 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Myra L. Davis 
Master Weaver 
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In 1924 Myra L. Davis opened 
her first studio on Fayette Street 
in Boston for teaching and hand- 
weaving on special orders. Since 
1942 her sign, Myra L. Davis, 
Spinner and Weaver, has appeared 
on the door of a room at 739 
Boylston Street. One of the first 
of the professional weavers, in 
Boston her name is still the only 
one to appear in the yellow pages 
of the telephone book. She con- 
siders this listing essential for a 
professional weaver. If a weaver is 
in business, Miss Davis believes, 
she should be in the business dis- 
trict, easily available and easily 
found in the telephone book. 

Throughout the years she has con- 
tinued as a custom weaver and a teach- 
er with her teaching extending into 
many areas—private pupils, classes in 
the Peabody School for Girls, Nor- 
wood, adult vocational classes, occu- 
pational therapists, camp counselors, 
the blind and retarded children. 

She is a master craftsman of the 
Boston Society of Arts and Crafts, and 
has been a member of that society for 
45 years. She is a charter member and 
former chairman of the Boston Weav- 
ers Guild. 

Not only does she spin yarn for her 
own fabrics, she experiments with 
fibers for manufacturers, producing 
yarns which she then weaves to test 
their possibilities and desirability for 
use in fabrics. 

She turned to weaving from home 
economics because she decided she 
wanted to find a clear field for a career, 
and in the early 20’s handweaving cer- 
tainly was not overcrowded. She at- 
tended Lasell Junior College and con- 
tinued her work in home economics at 
Simmons College. Even as a student 
her interests were wide. She is an ac- 
credited alumna of Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology where she was a 
student of physics, sanitary science and 
public health. Her early experience in- 
cluded teaching sewing and cooking in 
a Boston settlement house. 

After she decided on a weaving 
career, finding instruction was not as 
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Muss Davis winding yarn from wheel to niddy noddy in a spinning demon- 


stration at Filene’s in Boston as part of the 350th anniversary celebration of the 


arrival of the Mayflower. 


easy as it now is. She finally enrolled 
in courses in the School of Applied 
Arts in Cambridge, and studied with 
the late Mary M. Atwater, also in Cam- 
bridge. In 1939 and 1940 she attended 
the Penland School of Handicrafts in 
Penland, North Carolina. There she 
worked with the late Edward F. Worst, 
who also taught her to spin, and with 
the late Margaret Bergman. She also 
attended the second National Confer- 
ence of Handicrafts at Penland. 

Her interest in weaving goes back to 
her childhood, when her grandmother 
told her about one of her ancestors, 
Col. David Humphreys, who brought 
the first 100 merino sheep to the 
United States from Spain. Colonel 
Humphreys had been a member of Gen- 
eral George Washington’s staff and 
later was sent to Spain in the diplomatic 
service. The sheep were placed on a 
farm near Danbury, Connecticut, 
around 1800, and became the start of 
a lucrative business. She also enjoyed 
stories of pioneer women who helped 
to raise the sheep and then carded and 


spun wool for their own weaving. She 
decided then that she wanted to learn 
to weave when she grew up. 

After she opened her studio, many 
interesting experiences came her way. 
Most of her private pupils wanted to 
learn to weave for themselves; they 
had no thought of making their hobby 
pay. Others wanted to use the craft as 
camp counselors. Miss Davis was a 
counselor at the Sargent camp and in- 
troduced weaving there. She taught 
weaving for two and one-half years at 
the Boston School of Occupational 
Therapy (now affiliated with Tufts 
University School of Medicine) and 
was the first to teach weaving to thera- 
pists in the Boston area. She also taught 
weaving to the ex-service men whose 
work was sold at the Red Chevron, the 
first shop to be opened in Boston for 
such a purpose. 

Among her private pupils in her 
early years were neurotics for whom 
their physicians prescribed weaving. 
Now, Miss Davis notes, most of this 
kind of teaching is done in depart- 
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Runner in Spanish net, design 
adapted from an 18th century Spanish 
altar valance. Warp, 20/2 white mer- 
cerized cotton; weft, white silk. 


ments of occupational therapy in hos- 
pitals or other institutions. In therapy, 
working with color, she found, was 
helpful for many patients. This craft 
also gives the weavers the chance to 
work on either large or small projects, 
which they may select. Making some- 
thing they really want to make and 
carrying through the whole project, 
give a sense of accomplishment which 
is of the greatest importance in occu- 
pational therapy. Weaving is a_par- 
ticularly valuable craft in therapy be- 
cause it has been found to suit so many 
different types of persons. In _teach- 
ing retarded children, no problems 
arise if the program is planned accord- 
ing to their mental ages. 

Her principal rule in teaching is to 
make the teaching fit the student. The 
teacher’s approach must vary with the 
person if it is to be effective. Some 
students learn very quickly; others are 
slow to learn but become excellent 
weavers. There is one sure rule; if the 
student doesn’t like to weave, she never 
will learn. She always begins by al- 
lowing the student to weave something, 
then follows with warping and thread- 
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and cloth analysis follow. 

From 1927 to 1937 she was man- 
ager of Woolson House Industries for 
the Blind. In teaching the blind she 
first taught them the parts of the loom 
by placing their hands on the different 
parts. After the blind students are fa- 
miliar with the loom, she teaches them 
exactly as she would sighted persons. 
There is no difference, she says, be- 
tween an intelligent sighted person and 
an intelligent blind person, except that 
the blind have to see with their mind’s 
eye. Sighted persons could gain a great 
deal if they would use their mind’s 
eye which many do not even know they 
have. The hardest thing for her, as a 
teacher, is to teach students to visu- 
alize designs. Often she tells them to 
look at a blank wall and think of col- 
ors and designs, and finally a design 
will appear. 

She has been teaching adult voca- 
tional classes in weaving in the New- 
ton Public School system since 1946. 
In these classes, in the beginning, the 
adult students want to weave some- 
thing quickly, finish it and have it 
ready for use. A teacher can adapt her 
courses to this procedure just as well 





Textiles by Miss Davis. Left to right, reading down. Section of square, warp 
40/2 linen, weft, 20/1 linen. Draft, Swedish lace (Bergman). Design from 
“Decorative Patterns of the Ancient World” by Flinders Petrie. Woven by the 
pick-up method. 

Scarf of shaded blue silk. Sleyed double in a 15-dent reed. Draft, goose-eye 
with one return. Treadling, a variation. 

White linen stole, warp, 40/2, weft 20/1. Lace bands 20/2 linen, woven in 
a variation of Margaret Bergman’s cobweb lace. 


ing. The latter comes easier after some 
practice on the loom, she has found 
after trying different ways. Drafting 


as not and Miss Davis does so. Her 
course is always planned, but the plan 
(Continued on page 52) 
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You have done considerable 
weaving, beginning as a hobby, 
and have made many pleasant and 
interesting things for yourself, 
your home and family, and for 
gifts for friends and for the special 
sales given by your church or so- 
cial groups. Through your weav- 
ing activities you have made a 
gradually increasing range of con- 
tacts, and surely someone had 
said, “Why don’t you open a shop 
and sell some of these lovely 
things?” 

Of course you have improved 
your work all the time; you have 
increased in knowledge and under- 
standing of materials and tech- 
niques; you can work faster and 
more accurately than you did at 
first. And of course it would be 
pleasant to have a little income 
from your spare time in doing 
what you enjoy. 

So you think you can get a profitable 
income from your weaving: something 
that will bring you adequate returns 
for your time and effort. 

Let’s examine the situation from 
several angles. 

There are two major questions to be 
considered: 1. How and what will you 
weave? 2. How will you sell? (And 
underlying both these questions is the 
demand: at a profit.) 

Minor questions, which can become 
major, but always related to these, will 
arise often enough to keep you alert, 
and aware of those seemingly hidden 
factors that can make or break a suc- 
cessful business venture. 

We assume that you are a good 
weaver: that is, you can weave a credit- 
able fabric, at a fair rate of speed; that 
you can handle your own warps; that 
you plan to be on your own and not 
try to carry on a business while em- 
ployed in any other capacity. The em- 
ployed weaver is outside our immedi- 
ate discussion. 

You can turn out a good fabric at 
a fair rate of speed. You finish your 
work well. (How much time do you 
spend in the finishing? ) 

You are not afraid of new ideas. 

Now, what are you going to weave? 

This answer must be closely related 
to the problem of selling, and must be 
considered in that relationship; but 
first we will consider the production 
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by itself. 

What are you going to weave that 
can be done well and attractively with 
the minimum outlay of expense and 
labor? 

This does not mean that you should 
weave only such articles as weave up 
rapidly; it means the minimum outlay 
for the type of material you are to 
produce. This means good judgment 
and efficiency every step of the way. 

Consider the cost of materials for 
the production. Bargains in yarns may 
turn out to be cheap rather than inex- 
pensive. You usually get what you pay 
for. 

Do you plan to buy at retail? This 
is expensive business, because the re- 
tailer must have a considerable mark- 
up from the wholesaler in order to 
cover his overhead expense—and this 
overhead must include many items that 
the buyer knows little about. If you 
are buying at wholesale, or at a dis- 
count from retail rates, you must buy 
in sufficient quantities to get these spe- 
cial rates. 

Look the market over, and compare 
prices and values. Some houses offer 
standard brands at discounts for re- 
sale, either direct re-sale or when used 
for weaving into salable items. This 
discount may be based on the amounts 
you purchase. You must consider 
whether it will pay you to lay in a large 
inventory to get the larger discount. 
Or whether you will use a relatively 
small amount of that larger purchase, 
and the rest will lie for a long time 
without use. 

Here you must ask yourself how 
much investment you are prepared to 
make. How will you store large 
amounts? Is this yarn subject to de- 
terioration, as some synthetics are, by 
heat or light? Can you be sure there 
will be no change of color by heat, 
light, dust, damp? Do you have silver 
fish, moths, carpet beetles, buffalo 
bugs? Any vermin may creep in and 
some of them attack almost any fabric. 

The Mittin people, who guarantee 
their mothproofing for life of the 
fabric, maintain that nylon, rayons and 
other synthetics may be attacked by 
moths when stored for a considerable 
period of time. 

If you handle wool, is it finished or 
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still “in oil”? If it is finished, will it 
“die on the spool”? 

We are not considering wool “in 
the grease” as the amount of hand- 
washed and hand-spun wool on the 
market is relatively small. When wool 
has been to the mill there is little 
lanolin left in it, and what is some- 
times spoken of as “in the grease” is 
really “in oil,” which, when translated, 
means with the spinning oil still in it. 

(Probably cotton, linen, jute, and 
wool in oil have longer storage life 
than the synthetics or finished wool: 
although we would not care to have 
this statement taken as absolute since 
so many other factors of finishes enter 
into the problem. We do know that 
wool in the spin oil has less enemies, 
and lasts longer without losing vitality, 
than the finished wool yarns.) 

Whatever your answers, they will 
affect your planning. 

Before you have come this far, you 
must have considered the items you 
plan to weave. 

How much finishing does each piece 
take? It is easy to say (and how often 
one hears it!) that you hem your pieces 
in those few minutes now and then 
while you watch for the postman, or 
while the kettle boils; but you might 
have been producing the weaving in 
that time. Consider every minute you 
spend on an article, beginning with 
your time in deciding on the design and 
selecting your yarns. This will surprise 
you. 

(If you have a plumber, you pay 
him for his work from the time he 
leaves his shop. He has learned how 
much time it can take on the road.) 

Beware of the habit of thinking, “Oh, 
that takes only a minute.” Do an hon- 
est time study on every process. Weigh 
all these things in terms of time, labor 
and cash outlay. 

Before we get through we must con- 
sider your necessary equipment. 

Of course you know how much you 
can weave per hour, but taken over the 
day’s labor, do you weave that aver- 
age? Did you add in your time in 
making the warp, threading and get- 
ting ready to weave? How much time 
did you spend, before you began, on 
determining design, ordering mate- 
rials, sorting colors or weights of 
yarn? If you had an “emotional” 
warp, how long did it take you to make 
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changes or repairs? 

And there are gremlins; every weav- 
er knows that! Such unexpected things 
happen that can be explained in no 
other way. Tie-up cords may and do 
break. A pin or bolt may drop out. Re- 
peated use may cause metal fatigue and 
a pin may snap; and when this happens 
and the harnesses drop down on to the 
warp, it takes time, energy, thought, 
and some skill with tools to repair 
damages. It is next to impossible to 
foresee some of these emergencies, and 
the more constant the use of the loom 
the more chance there is for emergen- 
cies to arise. 

If you can weave and sell at a 
reasonable balance of outgo and in- 
come you have no production prob- 
lem. 

Now let’s look at the marketing. 

If you have a delightful roomy 
house (preferably quaint), situated on 
a well traveled highway, with good 
parking facilities and clear and easy 
access, your problems are minor. (If 
you are near a popular high-grade 
restaurant it will help too.) 

The problems are minor, that is, if 
you are not in a restricted residential 
zone; if you have someone to keep the 
place in attractive condition within 
and without, and to shield you from 
those who come out of idle curiosity 
and take up quantities of time while 
they amuse themselves. 

Sometimes you have a friendly out- 
let that will accept your items on con- 
signment, or preferably, buy outright 
from you. In such case, you have solv- 
ed the problem. 

Consignment may or may not be a 
happy solution. 

If your consignee knows the market, 
and can direct you in making the items 
that sell well (preferably those in de- 
mand beyond your ability to supply!) 
and keeps your lovely things in sight 
but protected from dust and handling, 
you are in an enviable situation. On 
the other hand, if a consignee is most 
careful, but keeps items in drawers 
where they are rarely seen, you are at 
the mercy of the clerks who may not 
have the imagination or interest to 
show the customer what is so safely 
stored away. 

We know one shop that is largely de- 
voted to handcrafts, where fragile 
items are hung on the backs of chairs 
“to display them well,” and passers-by 
to an adjoining tearoom brush them, 
soil them with cigarette smoke, some- 
times burn holes in the fabrics while 
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they admire. Even the most rugged 
handwovens could not stand such treat- 
ment and remain attractive to a dis- 
criminating purchaser. 

Small children, and those not so 
small, are a danger to exposed articles. 
One shop had stoles with tied fringes 
on display. While the sales person was 
occupied with the customer, every 
fringe was yanked tight, and the lovely 
soft knots had become as rigid as those 
of any well tied parcel post package. 

If your consignee has a good loca- 
tion and clientele, if displays are well 
exhibited but well protected, and if she 
is a good sales woman with tact and 
discernment and really interested in 
your work, you can afford her consign- 
ment fee even though it seems high. 

This means that your price must be 
set right. It means, also, that you must 
consider your selling price to other 
outlets if you must sell otherwise than 
through this paragon. Because you can 
not have several selling prices for your 
product; you cannot risk customers 
comparing prices of your articles in 
different shops. 

Your benefit from the commission 
fee comes because you have no time 
wasted on selling, or showing your 
things to the merely curious. You can 
get on with your producing while your 
consignee pays the rent for the selling 
space, pays for all the items such as 
display racks, shelves, salary for clerks 
and her own time, advertising and all 
the expenses required for good sales 
outlets. You make up for the commis- 
sion by turning out more work: more 
production through lower income per 
item. 

But suppose you seek a wider mar- 
ket? How about an agent to do your 
selling to a wide range of retail shops? 

A good agent is above price, for he 
can keep you busy. He has an entry 
into shops you cannot reach without 
him. He leaves your time free to fill 
the orders he brings you. 

But for these services he demands a 
price. You may pay up to 25% on your 
wholesale price. 

And your wholesale price is not the 
same as your retail price. Remember, 
your wholesale price is roughly about 
50 per cent of the retail price that the 
shops ask. In fact, their price may be 
more than double your price to them, 
depending on their mark-up; and their 
mark-up depends on their location and 
overhead. (We were told by one crafts- 
man—not a weaver—that a well known 
New York shop sold his product at a 


price nine times that of the wholesale 
price. ) 

All this influences your actions, for 
if you sell your product retail as well 
as wholesale (even if to only an oc- 
casional customer) you must ask your 
customer approximately the same price 
that your other customer, the retail 
shop, asks. You cannot expect to have 
a shop deal with you if you make a 
point of under-selling. 

One major outlet can keep you busy; 
in fact, orders may come in so fast 
that you cannot keep up with them 
without assistance. 

How will you meet this problem? 
Will you have someone come in and 
weave on your looms? If so, you im- 
mediately have labor problems, with 
paychecks and all the other red tape 
that follows. 

Perhaps you will sub-contract your 
work, and let those who help you do 
the work on their own time at their own 
location with their own equipment. In 
this case you have transportation to 
consider, as well as the quality of the 
work they produce, and for which you 
are responsible. 

It is a rare thing to find anyone who 
will feel the same responsibility in turn- 
ing out a piece of work that you your- 
self will feel. They may have inter- 
ferences that will prevent them from 
making deadlines; or the transporta- 
tion between you and your workers’ 
homes may be slow. It may be that you 
will be greatly disappointed in the 
quality of work they turn out. One mis- 
take in treadling may spoil a yardage; 
one mistake in threading surely will 
spoil a yardage. 

Transportation is another expense 
you have to consider, and we will take 
this up at greater length later. Here we 
wish to say that though this may be a 
minor expense, it counts up. 

And although one major outlet may 
keep you busy, it may also ruin you. 
If you do not have a contract with the 
outlet, it can stop purchases without 
any notice. You have built up an in- 
ventory, both of raw and finished mate- 
rials, in order to give prompt service 
when orders come in; and if orders 
cease you must look about for another 
outlet. 

Of if you have found a major outlet, 
what do you know of its reputation for 
payment? It may be perfectly sound as 
a firm, and good pay, but how long do 
you have to wait for the money owed 
you? 

If such a firm is “good business,” it 
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is in a position to demand not only 
your wholesale price, but possibly a 
percentage below that; and then take 
another two per cent or so for payment 
within thirty days. 


It is far safer to have two or three 
smaller accounts than to depend on one 
large one. Yet one does not refuse the 
large account until a second one comes 
along; this is one place where you must 
take a chance. 

Of course it is much simpler to take 
a few chance orders as they may come 
to you, without carrying inventory and 
without great outlay; but in these 
times this would provide pin money 
and not dependable income. 

Now let us consider costs not within 
the limits of the weaving itself. 

Do you have cards? Letterheads and 
other stationery? What do you do 
about billing and packing? It is ac- 
cepted business today that a packing 
slip is included with every shipment, 
and the simplest way—and_ perhaps 
least expensive in the long run—is the 
multiple form where one slip is used for 
packing, one for your file, two to the 
customer. Here the customer keeps one 
and sends back the other with his 
check. Of course it costs money; it is 
one of those necessary and not-so-hid- 
den expenses. 

You have a typewriter? How can 
you do business without one? Tele- 
phone? Lights? Heat? Perhaps you 
are using a room where you have to 
provide a good deal of light for your 
weaving; or you may have to heat an 
area that would otherwise be closed off 
during the colder months. 

Area space for your looms: area 
space for your inventory, both your 
raw materials and finished products. 
Area space for your packing equip- 
ment. What type of shelves are most 
useful and least expensive, board or 
metal? How do you pack for ship- 
ping? What is the least expensive 
transportation for bringing in your 
raw materials, and for shipping out 
your finished products? And which 
takes the least time? 

In looking at our problems, we seem 
to be going in circles; yet it is hard to 
say that we could be more direct be- 
cause these are all interwoven prob- 
lems. 

Perhaps you sell at a large fair each 
year. In this case you deal with large 
numbers of people, and you have your 
display as we'l as a sales problem, for 
your wares must be protected thor- 
oughly, against fire and theft as well as 
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damage by soiling. The organization 
may tell you that they carry insurance 
to cover fire and/or other loss, but 
find out how comprehensive it is. You 
may find it cheaper to carry your own 
“floater” insurance which would re- 
compense you in full for a loss; where- 
as many craft organizations recom- 
pense only for the cost of materials. 
You have to consider booth rent (or 
commissions), and other incidental ex- 
penses, as well as your sales force. 

If you cover the sale yourself, you 
are not producing. You will have living 
expenses to pay as well. 

Among the incidentals there must be 
considered transportation of your 
salable items, as well as your display 
racks or shelves (if these are not furn- 
ished); the little items such as nails, 
pins, thumbtacks, hammer, scissors, 
cord, adhesive tape, tags—all the num- 
berless aids necessary in setting up a 
display: these things “We didn’t 
count,” but that run into money be- 
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Packaging is a major consideration 
at any time. Packaging for different 
sales outlets may vary; the main con- 
sideration is to provide a neat package 
that will show or advertise the contents 
in an attractive manner. The Connec- 
ticut Development Commission had a 
man available to go to various crafts 
(and other) groups to advise them on 
packaging their wares, so important a 
part of merchandising has it become. 

“Impulse buying,” upon which sales 
depend so largely, is governed al- 
most entirely by the packaging which 
attracts and displays. 

Therefore, in buying packaging 
material, the question arises: How 
much should I buy? It is nearly im- 
possible to buy small amounts of such 
items as attractive cartons in the sizes 
one needs, and if one can buy in small 
quantities the prices are prohibitive. 
Therefore one has to consider how 
much one can afford to buy. It means 
not only the initial purchase, but stor- 
age. And the question arises like a 
specter: How long will my market 
last? 

If shipping is a consideration, car- 
tons must be provided to contain the 
packaged articles. Therefore there must 
be a relationship between sizes. How 
many boxes, for instance, that contain 
your woven article will pack, without 
waste of space, into the shipping con- 
tainer ? 

Storage problems will be greatly re- 
duced if cartons and boxes can be 





bought flat, and so stored, and shaped 
only as needed. 

Even then, it is a great shock to have 
a motor freight service roll up to the 
door and have the driver announce that 
he has two “skids” of boxes for you. 
One learns by experience that a skid 
is a rough (very rough!) sled-like ar- 
rangement of 2-inch planks, with 
“runners” of the same material if not 
heavier. The items you ordered come 
piled on this skid and are fastened on 
very thoroughly with steel tape. The 
finished package may weigh several 
hundred pounds and is not convenient 
for the average weaver to wrestle. 
Sometimes obliging drivers will break 
the tape and you can wrestle with the 
shipment in small pieces. Invariably 
the driver has an excellent reason why 
he cannot take the empty skid! 

It is easily seen that a weaver must 
know many things besides weaving! 
(One learns.) 

This brings us again to the problem 
of storage. Only a limited amount can 
be stored in a garage, even a two-car 
garage. 

Red Tape is another problem: your 
government responsibilities, whether 
local, state or federal. Zoning restric- 
tions which are local, have been men- 
tioned. Some towns permit crafts pro- 
vided there are limits to the number of 
people employed; or perhaps signs are 
not permitted at all, or are limited as 
to size and distance from the point of 
production. 

Some states require registration of 
any business, great or small. In order 
to sell one must be able to produce his 
registration number. (In Connecticut 
this holds true even at fairs.) Here, too, 
is a tax issue, and state inspectors may 
drop in any time to see your books. 
This means bookkeeping, whether you 
like it or not. And this, too, is time- 
consuming. 

If you hire your weavers, there is al- 
ways the withholding of the current 
percentage of wages. (Here are the 
books again!) On the other hand, if 
you sub-contract, the problem is theirs. 
Except that you are liable if they do 
not have their state registration; they 
too must have their “shop” registered. 

As an illustration: A customer of 
ours who buys wool for her yarn shop 
had some sweaters knitted by house- 
bound women who were glad to earn a 
little pin money. When the state inspec- 
tors began to ask questions, she found 
that either she must have them regis- 
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Monotony has no place in the 
lives of weaving teachers in New 
Brunswick, Canada who are em- 
ployed by the Handicrafts Branch 
of the Department of Industry and 
Development. One assignment in 
the midst of a blustery winter may 
call for an instructor to take a 3- 
hour ferry ride across the choppy 
waters of the Bay of Fundy to give 
a beginners’ course on the Island 
of Grand Manan. 

Another course may require one of 
the French-speaking instructors to 
travel all day by bus to the northern 
part of the Province to teach in one 
of the French fishing communities 
along the Baie de Chaleur. At an- 
other time an advanced weaving 
teacher may be loaned to one of the 
small handweaving industries to assist 
in working out new designs for fu- 
ture production. However, in the 
summer months, when the School 
moves to Fundy National Park in 
the south of the Province, the nature 
of the weaving instruction is reversed 
and the students must then travel to 
the teacher’s work shop instead of 
having the teacher travel to her home. 
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This unique program of weaving 
instruction. was set up in 1949 by Mrs. 
Adele Ilves, one of the Branch’s four 
weaving instructors, who had receiv- 
ed her first training in her homeland 
of Estonia and had later studied and 
taught in Toronto. Mrs. Ilves worked 
out the various features of the pro- 
gram as an experiment to bring the 
craft to the rural communities. That 
it has been most successful is proved 
by the fact that it is still in use, eleven 
years later. Whenever five persons, 
men or women, are interested in 
learning to weave, they write to the 
headquarters in Fredericton, request- 
ing an instructor to be sent to them. 
A folding, 4-harness floor loom, 45” 
in width, with overhead beater and 
built-in fluorescent light, is shipped 
to the home of each student prior to 
the first lesson of the course. The 
major parts of the loom are of bird’s- 
eye maple cut in the forests of New 
Brunswick, and built, along with 
other pieces of weaving equipment, 
by the members of a workshop in 
Millville. A small rental charge of 
$1.50 per week is collected during 
the course and is credited toward the 


Tapestry by Dr. Ivan H. Crowell, di- 
rector of the Handicrafts Branch, New 
Brunswick. After a painting by the late 
Pegi Nicol MacLeod. Gold ribbon, 
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total price if the student decides to 
purchase one on the same weekly- 
payment basis. No charge is made for 
instruction or teacher’s expenses but 
the students pay for the materials 
used during the course. A large trunk, 
containing several hundred dollars’ 
worth of yarns, books, samples of 
woven articles, and smaller pieces of 
equipment is also shipped in advance 
of the instructor’s arrival at her 
boarding house. 

During the basic course of four 
weeks. each student is given a daily 
lesson of at least one hour in her own 
home. She is taught to prepare the 
warp, to set up the loom, and to 
weave. No narrow samples are made 
during this course. The first warp is 
of 2/8 cotton, 5 yards in length, and 
13” in width. The weaver begins with 
a practice piece as the teacher super- 
vises the placement of the shuttle, 
the proper winding of bobbins and 
the control of the warp and weft ten- 
sion to insure even selvages. Experi- 
ments in treadle combinations are 
made and the importance of rhythm 
is stressed. A bordered face cloth and 
a set of place mats are then woven to 
finish the remaining warp and to 
provide experience in weaving arti- 
cles to match exactly. The second and 
wider warp of a finer cotton gives 
the students a choice of making 
aprons, little girls’ skirts, cushion 
tops, table cloths, small curtains or 
similar articles. The third warp is of 
wool; neckties are usually chosen to 
be woven and made up. Occasionally, 
someone may prefer to weave a scarf, 
stole or baby blanket. By the fourth 
week the student is ready to handle 
a fine 2/32 wool warp in a 40” 
width. This warp has proved to be 
popular for the weaving of women’s 
skirts with wide pattern borders. 
While these four warps are being 
woven the student is checked and 
trained to produce a well constructed 
and well designed article and taught 
how to read threading and treadling 
directions from textbooks. 

At the completion of the basic 
course, if the women are interested in 
continuing with the work, they usual- 
ly weave without additional instruc- 
tion for about a year, either as a 
profitable hobby or merely for recrea- 
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Drapery by Adele Ilves, London Dis- 
trict Weavers award for originality in 
design and use of material. 


tion. The advanced courses may be 
requested whenever a group of five 
weavers feels it is ready to take up 
new methods. Each student makes an 
individual choice of some particular 
technique on which to concentrate 
during this period. It may be a sum- 
mer-and-winter weave, for example, 
a crackle, flossa rug, group of finger 
weaves or the weaving of experi- 
mental warps for drapery, upholstery 
or suiting materials. This course 
covers a period of two weeks, during 
which time the value of the sample 
warps is stressed with particular em- 
phasis on a variety of color combina- 
tions and texture interests. Individual 
taste requirements are taken into con- 
sideration. 

The director of the Handicrafts 
Branch, Ivan H. Crowell, is partic- 
ularly interested in the weaving of 
tapestries. His efforts in this special 
classification were rewarded this year 
with a gold ribbon at the London 
(Ontario) Eighth Annual Exhibition 
of Canadian Hand Weaving. The 
maritime scene depicted in the tapes- 
try was copied from a painting made 
by the late Pegi Nicol MacLeod. The 


warp is a 6-cord linen sleyed singly 
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in a 10-dent reed and the weft bobbins 
were of a singles wool from Briggs & 
Little’s Mills in rose, lavender, blue, 
turquoise, green, brown-reds and 
naturals. 

Among other awards presented to 
New Brunswick weavers at the exhi- 
bition was one for “originality in de- 
sign and the use of material” to Mrs. 
Ilves for a drapery length. Four 
threads of fine natural rayon boucle 
were alternated with 4 threads of 2/16 
yellow rayon to form one of the two 
warp stripes. Three threads of 3/30 
natural Egyptian cotton alternating 
with 3 threads of natural rayon were 
used in the second stripe. Several 
dents were left empty between each 
stripe in a 10-dent reed. In the upper 
2-yard portion of the drapery, rows 
of leno twists, about one inch apart, 
were formed with a boucle weft to 
prevent slippage. A 3-and-3 twist was 
made within the 6-thread stripe and 
a 4-and-4 twist within the 8-thread 
stripe, which permitted an easy se- 
lection of the pick-ups for each twist. 
Narrow stripes in plain weave were 





Skirt, Madawaska Weavers, St. 
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alternated with the rows of leno. A 
deep border with graduated stripes 
was planned to hang below the win- 
dow sill, to add more color and addi- 
tional weight for better draping. A 
variety of texture was stressed in this 
area by the use of novelty rayons and 


. cottons in olive, blue-green and gold 


tones. Three rows of leno twists, 
similar to those made in the upper 





portion, were spaced within the lower 
border to coordinate the two parts. 

Mrs. Ruth Currey, another staff 
instructor, was awarded a first prize 
for a length of drapery. The warp was 
designed so as to make use of a fine 
thread for a soft draping quality, with 
some wool in the weft. Four threads 
of a 2/16 Dominion cotton were 
treated as one single thread and 
placed in one heddle in a threading of 
1-2-1, 4-3-4, following a drapery pat- 
tern in Mary Atwater’s Shuttle Craft 
Recipe Book (series III, No. 1). 
Each group of 12 threads formed one 
of the 3 warp stripes—in light green, 
dark brown and medium brown—and 
was sleyed in a 12-dent reed with 4 
threads in one dent for 3 dents and 
one dent left empty, to make a total 
of 36 threads per inch across the 40” 
warp. The weft required four shut- 
tles—one was wound with 4 threads 
on one bobbin, with 2 threads of aqua 
2/16 Weavecraft wool yarn and 2 
threads of a chartreuse slub rayon. 
A second shuttle carried 2 threads of 
the same chartreuse rayon. A third 
had a 2/8 medium brown cotton com- 
bined with a moss green singles linen. 
The fourth shuttle carried a green 
rayon novelty yarn. The treadling was 
A-B-2, B-A-1, following directions 
also as given in the Recipe book and 
using a standard tie-up for a counter- 
balance loom. 

Recognition of weaving students 
who had studied with Branch instruc- 
tors was also given when awards were 
presented at the same Exhibition to 
Mrs. K. M. Connell, Mrs. Harold 
Leeming, Miss Georgie Mears and 
Mrs. Perry Hooper. One of the 3 
awards made to Mrs. Connell was a 
first prize for the “best article woven 
with inlay technique” for an apron in 
which she had designed a border of 
bright red strawberries. A double row 
of cording in green rayon was placed 
at the point where the top edge of the 
hem was to be sewed. The strawber- 
ries were inlaid in soumak technique, 
over 6 warp ends and back under 2 
ends, in 2 shades of red rayon and 
mercerized cotton and green yarn for 
the hulls. A row of tabby was placed 
between each of the two rows of the 
pairs of weft inlays, and two rows of 
tabby were necessary following each 
pair in order to square up the design 
in following her original drawing on 
paper. The belt 
trimmed with a brocade weave in the 
same colors. This apron and the other 


cross-section was 
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two in the illustration, also woven by 
Mrs. Connell, were warped with an 
unbleached 60/3 Egyptian cotton, sett 
at 36 ends per inch and threaded to 
Monk’s Belt. Wefts used were Egyp- 
tian cotton or a natural 30 singles 
linen. The apron at the left was woven 
in honeycomb for the pattern and the 
leno lace borders were grouped ac- 
cording to the threading units of the 
Monk’s Belt draft. Apron strings 
were made with Idiot’s Delight fin- 
gerwork, using 5 threads of 8/4 cot- 
ton. The third apron at the right in 
the illustration was woven with leno 
twists in areas of 4 over 4 in a 
diagonal arrangement. The waistband 
was turned under and pleated to a 
1542” width. The Idiot's Delight belt 
of 20 threads of No. 20 Canadian 
linen was sewed over the waistband. 

Tourists who come to New Bruns- 
wick desiring to purchase products of 
the handweavers or to see “weaving 
in action” may pick up a current copy 
of the blue book at entrance points to 
the Province. It contains names and 
addresses of most of the handicraft 
workers and of small industries which 
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Drapery by Mrs. Currey, first 
award, Exhibition of Canadian Hand- 
weaving sponsored by London District 
Weavers. 


have gradually enlarged so as to hire 
many weavers, either working under 
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Aprons by Mrs. K. M. 








Connell. Award for best with inlay technique to 


strawberry design, London District Weavers. 


one roof or in their own homes. The 
Madawaska Weavers at St. Leonard 
is one of the largest workshops and 
now has outlets in many Canadian 
cities. Since its beginning in 1939 it 
has added to its specialty lines until 
these now include 20 individual and 
fashionable styles of handwoven wool 
skirts. Matching blouses, stoles and 
handbags may be ordered separately. 
They also weave and sell Bermuda 
shorts, over 100 necktie patterns, 
tams, berets, 48 tartans, and scarfs. 

The Charlotte County Cottage 
Craft Shop in St. Andrews-by-the- 
Sea is another small industry. They 
carry a line of handwoven homespun- 
type suits, skirts, coats, lap robes, 
handbags and yard goods, as well as 
small novelty items, and sell to outlets 
in the United States also. Their own 
tailors make up the clothing to order. 
The single ply tweed type yarn used 
in the weaving is specially blended in 
the spinning to meet the Shop’s own 
specifications and is unusual in its 
lovely coloring. It is produced at 
Briggs & Little’s Woolen Mill near 
Harvey Station in York County, a 
popular small industry for visiting 
weavers to see. 

Another group is the Loomcrofters 


at Gagetown, best known as the origi- 
nators of the Royal Canadian Air 
Force and the New Brunswick tar- 
tans. This group was commissioned 
to make New Brunswick’s gifts for 
presentation to Queen Elizabeth II 
and to Princess Margaret on the occa- 
sions of their visits to the Province. 
Articles on sale at their picturesque 
studio include household linens, dra- 
peries, scarfs, ties, tartans and suiting. 

After her marriage a former in- 
structor of the Branch, Mrs. George 
Landry, organized a group of about 
ten workers known as the Fundy- 
craft Weavers, who worked the year 
around, Their main output is in scarfs 
and stoles for the wholesale market. 
Her home studio is located in Lake- 
burn. 

The rest of the producing weavers 
belong to community craft groups and 
are often former students of the 
Branch’s program. Their articles are 
sold at local gift shops, in travel bu- 
reaus, and frequently in their own 
homes where they welcome visitors. 
These groups are located in Hamp- 
ton, Moncton, St. Stephen, Sussex, 
Woodstock and a few other com- 
munities. 

(Continued on page 50) 
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EXHIBITIONS * FAIRS * CONFERENCES 


JANUARY 

Burmese Embroideries.* Morse Gallery of Art, Rollins College, Winter 
Park, Fla. Jan. 3-27. 

Californie Design 7. Pasadena, Calif., Art Museum. Jan. 15-Feb. 26. 

Winter Exhibit. Riverside Church, New York. Arts & crafts program. 
12.30 to 10 P.M., Jan. 29; 12:30 to 6 P.M., Jan. 30. 

Open House. Crafts Students League of the YWCA, 840 Eighth Ave., 
New York. 6 to 9:30 P.M., Jan. 31. 

Religious Art. Seattle, Wash., Art Museum. Through Feb. 5. 

Art Institute of Chicago, Illinois. Indian Textiles from Oriental collec- 
tion, through Jan. 22. Textiles from permanent collection, Jan. 20- 
Feb. 12. 

Columbus, Ga., Museum of Arts and Crafts. New costume room show- 
ing original costumes of Yuchi and other Indian tribes from collec- 
tion of Chief Samuel W. Brown, Jr. Also 2,000 historic and costume 
dolls, permanent collection. 

Rasmussen Tapestries. Memphis, Tenn., Academy of Arts. Circulated 
by Haystack Mountain School. Through Jan. 31. 

Art Treasures of Thailand, Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 


Includes textiles. Jan. |1-Feb. 19. 
Walker Art Center. Minneapo'is, Minn. Useful Gifts 1960. Through 
Jan. 21. 


Scalamandre Museum Traveling Exhibits. Modern Woven Textiles, 
Scalamandre Museum of Textiles. New York, Jan.; Neo-Classic Louis 
XVI Textiles, Everhart Museum, Scranton, Pa., Jan.; Textiles Used in 
the Colonial Shrines, George Thomas Hunter Gallery of Art, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., Jan. & Feb.; Italian Renaissance Textiles, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., Trade and Convention Center, Jan., Feb., Mar.; Textiles 
Used in the Post Revolutionary National Shrines, Kansas University 
Art Gallery, Manhattan, Jan. & Feb.: Directoire-Empire Textiles, 
Telfair Academy of Arts and Sciences, Savannah, Ga., Jan. Golden 
Age of English 18th Century Textiles, Historical Society of Helena, 
Montana, Jan. & Feb. 

Japan: Design Today.* Museum of Contemporary Crafis, New York. 
Through Feb. 5. 

Htalian Fabrics.* Commercial Museum, Trade & Convention Center, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Through April 2. 

Artist-Craftsmen of New York. Cooper Union Museum. 13th annual 
exhibition. Jan. 27-Feb.18. Museum closed Feb. 13. 

FEBRUARY 

5th Midwest Biennial Designer-Craftsman Exhibition. Joslyn Art 
Museum, Omaha. Neb., Feb. 12-Mar. 12 and Des Moines, lowa, Art 
Center, Mar. |7-April 9. Co-sponsored by Des Moines Art Center 
and Joslyn Art Museum. Open to all craftsmen of Colo., Ill., Ind., 
lowa, Kan., Mich., Minn., Mo., Mont., Neb., Ohio, Okla., North 
and South Dakota, Wisc. and Wyo. Includes fiber weaving. Entry 
cards and fees due Jan. 26, work due Feb. |. Information: James 
W. Kreiter. Exhibition Office, Joslyn Art Museum, 2218 Dodge St., 
Omaha 2, Neb. 

American Crafts—New Talent. Krannert Art Museum and Illini Union, 
University of Illinois, Champaign. Invited exhibition in connection 
with Festival of Contemporary Arts, Feb. 26-April 2. 

The Arts of Denmark. Art Institute of Chicago, Ill. Feb. 17-April 2. 

Hina Matsuri—Japanese Girls’ Doll Festival, Montclair, N. J., Art 
Museum, Feb. 26-March 26. 

Brockton, Mass., Art Association. Fourth annual winter show open to 
artists in all media. Information: Robert Collins, Box 97, Bryantville, 
Mass. Feb. 18-March 3. 

Fibers, Tools and Weaves.* Robert Hull Fleming Museum, Burlington, 
Vt. Feb. 4-26. 

Okinawa—Continuing Traditions.* J. B. Speed Art Museum, Louis- 
ville. Ky. Feb. 15-March 15. 

Contemporary French Tapestries.* Brooks Memorial Art Gallery, 
Memphis, Tenn. Feb. 1-22. 

Scalamandre Museum of Textiles, New York. Modern Printed Textiles, 
Feb., March & April. 

Rasmussen Tapestries. Cleveland, Ohio, Institute of Art, Feb. 6-20; 
Mansfield, Ohio, Fine Arts Guild, Feb. 27-March 20. 

Michigan Artist-Craftsman. Detroit, Mich., Institute of Arts. [5th 
annual exhibition. All present and former residents of Michigan 
eligible. All Media. Feb. 7-March 5. 


MARCH 
California Crafts Il. E. B. Crocker Art Gallery, Sacramento. Exhibition 
sponsored by Creative Arts League of Sacramento. All California 
artists eligible. Weaving -included. Information: Creative Arts 
League, in care of E. B. Crocker Art Gallery, 216 O Street, Sacra- 
mento 14, Calif. March 18-April 23. 
38th Annual Spring Show of Artists and Craftsmen of the Akron Area 
{formerly the May Show). Akron, Ohio, Art Institute. Eligible: 
craftsmen living in Summit, Portage, Stark, Medina and Wayne 
counties, Ohio, and former residents of ten years of these counties. 
Information: Akron Art Institute, 69 East Main St., Akron 8, Ohio. 
March 10-April 16. 
Contemporary Ecclesiastical Exhibit by Northwest Artists. Seattle, 
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Wash., Art Museum. Tentative. March 9-April 2. 

Own Your Own. Denver, Colo., Art Museum. Sixth annual show open 
to craftsmen in United States and Canada. All media. Information: 
Denver Art Museum. March 1-26. 

Antiques Fair and Sale. New York Coliseum. March 4-12. 

Scalamandre Museum Traveling Exhibits. Neo-Classic Textiles of Louis 
XVI Period, Blair County Arts Association, Altoona, Pa.: Textiles 
Used in the Colonial National Shrines, Coker College Art Gallery, 
Hartsville, S. C.; Textiles Used in the Post Revolutionary National 
Shrines, Western Illinois Art Gallery, Macomb; Golden Age of 
English 18th Century Textiles, Oregon State College Art Gallery, 
Corvallis. 

Fibers, Tools and Weaves.* Skinner Hall, University of Massachusetts. 
Amherst. March 11-31. 

Design in Germany Today.* George Thomas Hunter Gallery of Art 
Chattanooga, Tenn. March 1-31. 

Contemporary French Tapestries—I.* Hackley Art Gallery, Muskegon, 
Mich. March 7-28. 

APRIL 


16th National Decorative Arts-Ceramic Exhibition. Wichita, Kan., Art 
Association. Juried. Jewelry & metalwork, ceramics, wood & stone 
sculpture, mosaics hand-wrought & stained glass, enamel, textiles, 
handwoven & printed. Open to all American craftsmen. Work due 
between March | and March 14. Information: Maude G. Schollen- 
berger, 40! N. Belmont Ave., Wichita, Kan. April 15-May 22. 

Rasmussen Tapestries. Delaware Art Center, Wilmington. Apri! 10-May 


9th Annual Conference of Northern California Handweavers. Oak- 
land-Richmond area. Meeting place to be announced. Apri! 29-39. 

1961 Community Arts Festival. Williamsport, Pa. Sponsored by Great- 
er Williamsport Chamber of Commerce. Includes crafts. April 30- 
May |!7. 

Prestige Show. Lyman Allen Museum, New London, Conn. Annual ex- 
hibition of Society of Connecticut Craftsmen. April 23-May 14. 
Massachusetts Crafts Today—i961. Craft Center, Worcester. Mem- 
bers of Massachusetts Association of Craftsmen eligible. Member- 
ships to association open to all Massachusetts craftsmen. Deadline 
for entries March 13-18. Information: Massachusetts Association of 
Craftsmen, 25 Sagamore Road, Worcester 5, Mass. April 22-May 

20. 

New England Crafts Exhibition. Currier Gallery of Art, Manchester 
N. H. Selection will be made from this show for the 1961 Boston 
Arts Festival in June which will include crafts. Entries to be de- 
livered to regional representative by March 20. April 5-May 7. 

Amateur Needlework of Today. Lighthouse for the Blind, 11! East 59 
St., New York. Twelfth exhibition held for the benefit of the 
Lighthouse. April 24-May 7. 

Midwest Weavers Conference. University of Kansas City, Missouri. 
Theme: Book Weaving versus Original Weaving. Marli Ehrman fea- 
tured speaker. Information: Mrs. Geraldine Wood, 1739 West 41 
St., Tulsa 7, Okla. April 28-29. 


MAY 


Second Biennial Mississippi River Crafts Show. Brooks Memoria! Art 
Gallery, Memphis, Tenn. Open to craftsmen living in any state 
bordering Mississippi River. Textiles included. Deadline for entries 
April 3. Information: Brooks Memorial Art Gallery, Overton Park, 
Memphis 12, Tenn. May 5-28. 

Handweavers’ Guild of Connecticut. North Congregational Church 
North Woodbury. Annual exhibit and fashion show. May 20. 

Riverside Church Arts and Crafts. Riverside Church, New York. Open 
house. May 3. 

Jewish Ceremonial Objects for Home and Synagogue. Jewish Museum, 
Fifth Ave. at 92 St., New York. International competition and ex- 
hibit. Information: Jewish Museum, Fifth Ave. at 92 St., New York 
28, May 4-July 16. 

Exhibition of Embroidery. Royal Water-Colour Society Galleries, 26 
Conduit St., Bond St., W. 1, London, England. Open show, in- 
cluding overseas entries, sponsored by The Embroiderers' Guild 
All types of hand embroidery, machine embroidery, patchwork and 
quilting. Closing dates: entry forms April 29; submitting work May 
6. Information: Ihe Embroiderers’ Guild, 73 Wimpole St., London, 
W.1, England. May 3l-June 24. 

May Show. Cleveland, Ohio, Museum of Art. Annual exhibition of 
work of artists and craftsmen of Ohio's Western Reserve. May 1!0- 
June II. 

Hobby Show for Older Persons. Sponsored by The Community Council 
of Greater New York. Exhibits, workshops and luncheon, Hotel 
Statler-Hilton, New York, May |. Entertainments in auditorium to 
be announced later, May 6-7. Exhibits in banks, stores, libraries, 
Seen five boroughs two or three weeks period preceding 
exhibit. 


* Circulated by the Smithsonian Institution Traveling Exhibition 
Service. 
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EXHIBITIONS 


The Brooklyn Museum overflowed with arts and crafts 
from Mexico in a unique holiday sales-exhibition, The 
Mexican Market, with products from the remote villages 
and craft centers of Mexico. Featured also were fashions 
designed by Lila Bath of Mexico City which were de- 
scribed as excellent examples of how “contemporary cloth- 
ing can relate to the traditional costumes of the Mexican 
people.” 





Handwoven wool serape from Teotitlan del Valle, 
Oaxaca, using techniques introduced by the Spaniards. 
Woven of homespun wool on a vertical frame. An example 
of the finest traditional Mexican handwork with subtle 
use of negative and positive design executed in natural 
colors, predominately, black, white and gray. 
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Tapestry in wool by Saul Borisov, in Mexican Market at 
Brooklyn Museum. Spotted cat with flower, black and 
white on orange background. 


Tapestries by Saul Borisov, American painter turned 
tapestry weaver, were representative of the animal and 
bird figures he favors, woven on vibrant backgrounds. Mr. 
Borisov, born in Russia, studied painting in the United 
States before serving in World War II. He went to Mexico 
to study art under the G.I. bill and there his interest 
turned to tapestry. 

Textiles, pottery, toys, ornaments of copper wire, and 
leatherwork were included in the exhibition. Carl Fox, 
manager of the Museum’s Gallery Shop, purchased the 
colorful wares in Mexico. In his opinion, almost everything 
in the Market shows the continued expression of the arts 


which spring from ancient Aztec, Mayan and related 
civilizations. 





Yardage, both for apparel and homefurnishings, and 
household linens were outstanding in the weaving section 
of the Women’s International Exposition at the 71st Regi- 
ment Armory, New York, in November. Eighty-two weav- 
ers were represented from 26 states, including Alaska and 
Hawaii. Canadian entries came from British Columbia and 
Ontario. Growing public interest was expressed in the 
number of ballots cast for popular awards and the in- 
quiries about work for sale. 

Members of the jury of awards were: Hedy Backlin, 
curator of decorative arts, Cooper Union Museum, New 
York; Muriel Barnes, New York, and Dorothy Kaestner, 
Darien, Connecticut, both well known weavers. They found 
the exhibition as a whole of high quality and were im- 
pressed with the wide variety of entries. 

In addition to the awards for household linens, the large 
tablecloths deserve special mention. Agnes Amlid, Bel- 
mont, Massachusetts, showed a highly styled damask in 
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HAMMETT'S TAWIDO 
FOUR-HARNESS TABLE LOOM 


Practical, hand-operated Table Loom, equipped 
with 22" steel reed, reed hook, Tawido shuttles, 
flat shuttles, shed sticks, beam sticks. Supplied 
with twine heddles in place of wire heddles 
for small extra charge. 


also 


FOOT-TREADLE LOOMS 


Loom Parts Accessories 
Materials for hand weaving 
Books of instruction 


Send for our FREE, ILLUSTRATED CATALOG #590 
J. L. HAMMETT CO. 


Educational Materials since 1863 
268 Main St., Cambridge, Mass. 





white with two-inch stripes of pale gray in irregular se- 
quence across the cloth, about 12 inches apart. A large 
natural linen cloth in Swedish lace came from Iva G. 
Friese of Detroit, Michigan, while Mary E. Harding’s 
(Binghamton, New York) entry was natural linen in 
traditional design. Ella S. Bolster won first award in the 
traditional class with an aqua linen tablecloth with a cen- 
ter design in an adaptation of a Finnish weave. Toni Wolff 
of St. Clair Shores, Michigan, also exhibited a tablecloth 
in traditional design. First award in linens went to Mrs. 
Philip N. Healy of Towson, Maryland, for a tray cloth in 
6-harness lockweave damask. She used 70/2 white linen 
for warp and 20/1 natural linen for weft. 

Among interesting yardage was material for a car coat 
from Margaret Marshal, member of the Scenic Weavers 
of Ketchikan, Alaska, the first Alaska entry in the show. 
This was woven of Canadian homespun and Harris tweed 
yarns in twill variations and had an excellent hand. The 
second award for apparel fabrics went to Mrs. Paula Sim- 
mons of Suquamish, Washington, for a fabric woven of 
handspun natural black sheep wool from sheep her family 
raises. First award in this group went to L. P. McClelland 
of London, Ontario, and third to Mrs. Lea Jones, White- 
stone, New York, for a handsome plaid fabric. 

Any sled-riding child would be delighted with Mr. Mc- 
Clelland’s cutter rug which won third award in household 
items. A special article on this will appear in the Spring 
issue. 

First award in ecclesiastical textiles was given to Evelyn 
Jenkins of Omaha, Nebraska, for a baptismal towel, in 
an adaptation of a method known in Egypt and probably 
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Above. Wall hanging, Mae Kimura. Warp, 2/20 spun 
rayon and novelty yarn in Prussian blue; weft, cobalt jute 
and blossom branchlets of the Royal Palm tree. Open 
stripes outlined with white metallic-supported yarn. First 
award, rigid weft group. Women’s International Exposi- 
tion. 

Below. Bedroom curtains by Mrs. J. E. Bercey. Raw silk 
in dark natural, woven in Swedish pattern. First award, 
finished household articles. 


in the Holy Land in the time of Christ. A similar method 
is used by the Tarascan Indians of Mexico but they do not 
fill in around the design with plain weave. (See Tarascan 
Lace by Mrs. Jenkins in the Winter 1960 issue of this 
magazine. ) 

Second award in this class was given to Mrs. Elsie Du- 
Voisin of Baltimore, Maryland, for a chasuble woven in 
a combination of honeysuckle and rose path in white with 
blue and gold metallic for orphreys. This was part of a 5- 
piece set including stole, burse, maniple and chalice veil. 
The stole is illustrated here. All were woven of heavy 2-ply 
white embroidery silk with light blue buttonhole twist and 
gold metallic for borders. Sandia Dix had a sampler of 
weaves suitable for liturgical work and Sister Mary 
Victoria, C.S.M. of St. Mary’s Weavers, Bayside, New 
York, a panel in red. 

In line with the present trend, wall hangings filled a 
large section. Lillian Swawite’s black and gold hanging, 
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Awards in ecclesiastical group, Women’s International 
Exposition. Above, second, Mrs. Elsie DuVoisin, for a 
chasuable. Illustrated here, the matching stole. Below. First 
award, Mrs. Evelyn Jenkins. Baptismal towel in Tarascan 
lace. 
employing an unusual number of different weaves, won 
first. This was 3142” x 45” with warp of 18/2 black hand- 
weaving wool and a bit heavier old gold cotton, set alter- 


nately 24 ends to the inch on a twill threading. For weft 
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100% VIRGIN WOOL YARNS 


15 Heather Colors 
3600 yards per pound 


For beautiful suiting fabrics with a truly rich finish we invite 
you to use our fine long staple wool yarns. You will en- 
counter less broken ends in weaving and the yarns are suit- 
able for both warp and weft. 


ALL COLORS ARE NOW AVAILABLE FOR 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


Conlin Yarns 


P.O. Box 4119 Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


Victor 8-8885 





CRAFT 


WEAVING ° TAPESTRY 
STUDENTS | Seutpoure (Weed, Clay), Portrait Painting, 
1 reen, Bookbinding, Ceramics, 
LEAGUE dary Silversmithing, mesic Bie = ~ sana 
. W C A crafts. Arts and Crafts for Group Leaders. 
960 Gt fe. | Experienced faculty. For men and women. 


at Slst N.Y Day, evening. Send for catalog HC. Visit 
Circle 6-3700 the Craft Students Gallery & Library. 


ENSFORD® 


RAYON—ACETATE—JUTE 
Unusual Yarns with Homespun Texture 
INITIAL SAMPLES FREE 


THE MARKRAFTERS 


Box 4-A CONNECTICUT 


BERTA FREY 


Handwoven Fabrics 
Weaving Instruction 


SIMSBURY 





Box 505, Woodstock, New York 





she used a variety of yarns—wool, cotton, rayon and 
chenille—in black, old gold, brown and bronze metallic. 
The twill threading allowed for contrasting treadlings be- 
tween the open warp stripes which were wider at the bot- 
tom and narrowed toward the top. For variety narrow 
Mexican lace stripes also were used. A binding stitch 
was used for the tied areas. 

Mildred White of New York had a charming small hang- 
ing in the popular blue and purple shades in tapestry 
weave while Jean J. Williams of Honolulu showed an 
elaborate panel in double weave with sections in shades 
of tan and soft green. 

In the rigid weft group the third award, two panels, 
one black and one white of mono-filament saran, by Alice 
A. Paitanen of Palo Alto, California, would fit in well with 
a contemporary interior. The second award to Mrs. L. O. 
Brockman, Havre, Montana, was a hanging woven of plas- 
tic covered spun glass, wool and beads. 

Accessories included principally stoles among them Wal- 
ter Hausner’s in pale blue and white filmy yarns, including 
nylon, taslan, acetate and silk and one by Mrs. Ralph R. 
Watkins, Columbia, Missouri, of white wool boucle with 
a border of single threads of gray wool. Christine T. Hen- 
shaw, Washington, D. C., used narrow stripes of picked-up 
leno in her stole, done in dull bluish-green wool, with 
shiny threads plied with rayon. Mrs. L. C. Turner, Verona, 
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COUNTRYSIDE 


Guide to Quality 


LOOMS Leclere ° Macomber Ad-A-Harness 
Newcomb, Fly shuttle and treadle 

YARNS GOLDEN RULE PRODUCTS linen & wools 
Swedish Rug Yarns e Canadian Homespuns 
LILY cottons, wools, linens e Bernat Fabri 

Fabric Finishing Sylmer & Scotch Gard 


tis Helen and Earle S'lason- 
e % 7 fe 
vis J{JANOWEAVERS 


BOX 125 HE 2-3449 MISSION, KANSAS 





WALTER HAUSNER/Handweaver, Designer 
Available for lectures on handweaving and textile design to 
weavers’ guilds, craft organizations, and schools, or for in- 
dividual or group instruction in American and European weaving 
techniques. For information write 


139 Spring Valley Avenue, Hackensack, N. J. 
Tel. Hubbard 7-0235 





FOR 20 YEARS 


@ We have been buying surplus yarns from 
over-stocked mills—bankrupt plants—mills in liquidation. 


@ Naturally we buy these yarns way under market 
prices. We pass these savings on to you handweavers. 


Send 25c for Samples 


FRANK KOUBLE COMPANY 


P. O. Box 36 
Cumberland, Rhode Island 


CRAFT HORIZONS 


America's most distinguished magazine covering all handcrafts — 
Weaving, Textile Design, Needlework, Rug Hooking, Ceramics, 
Jewelry, and many others. Six times a year, $6.00. Includes member- 
ship in the AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN'S COUNCIL, the only national 
organization devoted to raising the standards of craftsmanship and 
public appreciation of the crafts in the United States. 


44 West 53rd Street New York 19, N. Y. 








New Jersey, showed a smart summer handbag of natural 
ramie with stripes of coral silk. 

Mrs. Bolster’s bedspread material, first in household 
yardage, was striped with turquoise chenille and smooth 
purple yarns, the latter partly hidden by the chenille. Miss 
White’s slip cover material, which won third, was an at- 
tractive combination of a plain green and a striped mate- 
rial, with stripes including green against a natural back- 
ground. 

The following is the complete list of prize winners in 
first, second and third order: 

Household yardage: Mrs. Bolster, Arlington, Va.; Mrs. 
Marion Harding, New Paltz, N. Y.; Miss Mildred White, 
New York. 
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First award, wall hangings, Lillian Swawite. Women’s 
International Exposition. 


Finished household items: Mrs. J. E. Bercey, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; Mrs. Warena Grimes, Cazenovia, N. Y.; 
L. P. McClelland, London, Ontario. 

Linens: Mrs. Healy, Mrs. Jenkins, Mrs. Dorothy Small, 
Sacramento, Calif. 

Apparel yardage: Mr. McClelland; Mrs. Simmons, Mrs. 
Jones. 

Accessories: Mrs. O. P. Kluepfel, Archbold, Ohio; Mrs. 
Mary Pendleton, Sedonia, Ariz.; Walter Hausner, Hack- 
ensack, N. J. 

Rigid weft: Mrs. Mae Kimura, Honolulu, Hawaii; Mrs. 
Brockman; Mrs. Paitanen. 

Wall hangings: Miss Swawite, Chicago, Ill.; Miss 
White; Miss Williams. 

Traditional patterns: Mrs. Bolster; Mrs. Rose Coble, 
Washington, D. C.; Mrs. Small. 


Rugs: Mrs. Elisabeth af Kleen (see Fall 1960 Hand- 
weaver & Craftsman) ; Mrs. Esther Gotthoffer, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Mrs. Mabel R. Shearer, Chicora, Pa. 

Ecclesiastical: Mrs. Jenkins; Mrs. DuVoisin. 

Silver trays, to the weavers receiving the highest number 
of popular votes, went to Mrs. Crescent Deru of Ogden, 
Utah, for a wall hanging (see Handweaver & Craftsman 
Fall 1959), Mrs. af Kleen, for her first prize rug, Mabel 
R. Shearer, for her third prize rug, and Toni Wolff, for a 
white rug in sculptured chenille. 

Donors of awards were as follows: Nils and Elisabeth 
af Kleen, The Bruce Publishing Company, Contessa Yarns, 
Craft and Hobby Book Service, Craft Horizons, Cross 
Country Craftsman, Frederick J. Fawcett Inc., Grant Hand 
Weaving Supply Co., Handweaver & Craftsman, Harriet 
May Hagerty, Lily Mills, Loom Music, L. W. Macomber, 
Harriet J. Tidball (Shuttle Craft Guild), Rose Mills and 


Yarn International. 
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Two award winning fabrics by James Kay Rowland, 
Lawrence, in the Kansas Designer Craftsman show. Above, 
woven hanging. Below, upholstery in cotton and rayon. 


Eight of the 21 weavers exhibiting in the Kansas De- 
signer Craftsman show at the University of Kansas in No- 
vember received awards: Nellie B. Burow, Craig Craven, 
Margaret Johnson, Ellen Krucker, Marian Powell, James 
K. Rowland, James W. Wheat and Lottie Wortman. This 
is the seventh annual sponsored by the University depart- 
ment of design, University extension, Kansas Union activi- 
ties and Delta Phi Delta, honorary art fraternity. It is 
open to craftsmen who have lived in Kansas for a mini- 
mum of a year and residents of Kansas City, Missouri. 

Members of the jury were Malin Selander, head in- 
structor, Orebro Weaving School, Orebro, Sweden, who 
has been teaching and conducting workshops in the 
United States, including one at the University; David 
Bradley, weaver and regional director of the Southwest 
Area, American Craftsmen’s Council; and Bernard Frasier, 
resident sculptor at the University. According to Miss 
Selander, exhibitors showed great skill in craftsmanship, a 
fresh grasp and taste. Mr. Frasier pointed out that among 
the states with sufficient craft traditions to support an an- 
nual exhibition, the general quality of the Kansas show 
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100% WOOL 
& 
WORSTED 
YARNS 


QUALITY imorren 
& 
COLORS 


If particular in the selection of quality and color 
in your work, your choice will be: 


PATERNA PERSIAN YARN 
PATERNA CREWEL YARN 
PATERNA TAPESTRY YARN 
PATERNA KNITTING YARN 
PAT-RUG YARN 

SMYRNA YARN 


Carried in stock approximately 500 colors, with more than 
5 to 7 shade variations to each color. 





No matter what stitch, what pattern, what weave or what 
kind of work you do—there is a PATERNA YARN that 
will do it better. 


If not available at your local dealers write: 


PATERNAYAN BROS. INC. 


312 East 95th Street New York 28 


Samples on request 








CUSHING'S Perfection DYES 


Heavy-duty household dyes prepared with the needs of the 
handweaver and textile craftsman especially in mind. Choose 
from 94 beautiful shades. Descriptive price list free; complete 


Color Card only 25c. 
W. CUSHING & Co. DOVER-FOXCROFT MAINE 





stands “securely high.” He also noted that the Kansas 
tradition springs almost entirely from a true regard for 
esthetic achievement since Kansas has no great produc- 
tion plants for ceramics, metals or textiles offering markets 
for craftsmen’s talents. 

Work was entered in five categories: ceramics, sculp- 
ture, silversmithing, furniture and textiles. 

Among the textiles Nellie B. Burow’s wall hanging of- 
fered an excellent example of combination of techniques 
and colors. She has written the following description: 

“This piece is one of three similar sections of a room 
divider made on a 6-harness loom. There are five main 
panels in each section, which are divided into many un- 
even rectangles, no two alike in size, color or pattern. 

“A few of the lines of color go across the entire width, 
but for the most part color changes in each panel and be- 
cause of this as many as fifteen shuttles were carried in 
some places. Treadling was changed at least three times 
in each row, and often as many as seven times. 

“Bells are seldom used in a woven piece, and since it is 
a room divider perhaps the breeze in passing through may 
cause the bells to tinkle ever so lightly. 

“The surface of a two-faced fabric could make an inter- 
esting fringe. The upper layer of light blue threads was cut 
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TABLE & FLOOR LOOMS 


Hand & foot operated 
Special builds for the handicapped 


Accessories of all kinds 


Write for catalogue 


KESSENICH LOOMS 


“The loom that has become a living part of the home” 


7463 Harwood Avenue Wauwatosa 13, Wisconsin 


FUNCTIONAL OVERSHOT 


by grace d. blum 


@ basic source for modern fabric design 
32 colorful swatches $16.50 
hand weavers’ work basket 
box 829 r.r. | west chicago, illinois 


CONDON’S WOOLEN MILLS 


We have a wide range of weaving yarns made from 
100% pure virgin wool in different colours and 
sizes, suitable for Blankets, Rugs and Upholstery. 








Write for free samples and prices. 


All orders given prompt attention. 


WILLIAM CONDON & SONS 


65 Queen Street P. O. Box 129 
Charlottetown, P. E. Island, Canada 





so that they would be unequal; then they were brought 
through the backing piece. Some groups were pulled upside 
down in such a way as to make a scallop at the top of the 
group, some merely hang, while others come straight down 
and through the back to the front to make a group. 

“It was hard to get the color spaced nicely on the lower 
surface to look as it should when the upper layer of light 
threads was cut. 

“Green-blue taffeta in %%” bias strips, frayed by hand, 
gives a little more life to the piece than was possible to 
obtain without it. 

“The wool tufts include all of the colors used in the 
panel. 


“The threads in the unwoven areas are medium weight 
gray green-blue silk slub. These are carried on harnesses 
five and six. 

“The main area is 2/20 weaving worsted in navy, or- 
chid, plum, red violet and most of the colors of the blue 
and purple families. 

“It was impossible to weave more than an inch an hour 
because of the changes in color and in treadling. 

“The final support of this divider unit is bamboo, 
mounted on top of open wooden shelves, the surface of 
which will match the bamboo. The inside back of the 
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Section of wall hanging, varied weaves, textures and 
colors by Nellie Burow. Award, Kansas Designer Crafts- 
man. 


From the Cooper Union Museum exhibition, New York 
Guild of Handweavers. Reading down. Material for win- 
dow shades or hangings, Swiss synthetic straw, by Muriel 
Barnes. Upholstery by Mrs. Mary Berry. Casement by 
Mary Alice Bingham Amos. 


shelves will be navy, and the front edges will be green-blue 
to match the taffeta.” 





The second biennial Mississippi River Crafts Show, 
sponsored by the Memphis Branch of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women, will be held May 5-28, at 
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New MASON WARPER and SECTION BEAMER 


for WEAVERS 


3 Hew Models with 50% More Yarn Space 


Many Improvements Heavier Construction 
Sizes adjustable: 112 to 18 yds. 3 to 36 yds. 4 to 48 yds. 


WINDS ANY NUMBER OF ENDS FROM A 
SINGLE CONE OF YARN 


Simply clamp on edge of table and turn a crank. 


Actual winding time for 18 yds 40 ends is four minutes and it is then 
ready to wind directly on present warp beam or spool sections. 





Winds sectional warp beam or any make of spool sections with any es d 

kind of yarn, including mixed colors for tweeds. <— hon tat canal Galea —| 
Winds every strand of EQUAL length, TENSIONED and PARALLEL Removable warp beam shown with 18 and 48 yard spool 
without CROSSES. ' 





Keeps lease automatically without handling of yarn. : 


Warper section only, includes counter to record number of ends, { 
lease keeper and adjustable brake band to control tension while 
beaming. 


Beamer section includes stainless steel expansion comb adjustable 


from 12 to 28 dents, spool holder and presser foot to wind spools 
hard and smooth. 


Warper section sold separately. Beamer section may be purchased 
later, if required to wind spools. 


New two inch aluminum alloy warp beam with band letoff will take 
18 yd or 48 yd spools to form two inch sections on warp beam. 


Any one can install this beam in their present loom and wind any 
make of spool on beamer section. 


Write for detailed information. 








Aluminum beam with band letoff and fittings $25.00 

18 yd Warper Reel diam. 20 in. 68.00 7 Ibs. 
36 yd Warper Reel diam. 39/2 in. 78.00 10 !bs. 
48 yd Warper = Reel diam. 52'/2 in. 88.00 12 Ibs. 
Beamer for all sizes with (improved comb) 25.00 3 Ibs. 
Extra 2% inch Expansion Comb (improved type) 12.00 

18 yd welded 20 ga. Spools 1.00 ea. 

48 yd welded 20 ga. Spools 1.50 ea. 

Patents pending Winding reel from single cone of yarn 


A New, Smaller 
LOW COST 
Warp Beam and Spools 


| have available another New, Smaller 
and LOWER COST warp beam, with 
two-inch section 3'/2-inch spools, holding 
18 yards for table and floor looms up to 
24-inch weaving space — it is made to 
fit any loom. 


The beam is white ock 1% inches in 
diameter with band letoff of the same 
construction as the large beam shown in 
circular. Beam is complete with letoff 
and screws for mounting. $15.00 


18-yard spools for beam 75 ea 


When ordering give exact measurement 
as shown under large beam. 





Warper and Beamer winding 2 inch spool section from reel 





Manufactured by WILLIAM C. MASON °* Slingerlands, New York 
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THE BABY NORWOOD 
LOOM 


introduced in the Fall issue, 
has aroused much interest 


A 16-inch folding floor model, 4-harness, 6-treadle. 
A Craftsman’s pride of engineering in Cherry 
Wood. Weave from your chair—transport South 
for winter, to your cottage or your workshop. 


THE NORWOOD LOOM COMPANY 
Box 272 Baldwin, Michigan 





UNUSUAL RUG WARPS 
PLIED NATURAL LINEN BRAIDED COTTON 
Add quality and life to your rugs without adding to your costs. 
More yardage per pound, better quality, longer wear. Unusual, 
indeed. 
Samples—l0c, refundable with first order. 

Mail order only 
175 Fifth Ave. 


William & Company New York 10, N. Y. 





Brooks Memorial Art Gallery, Memphis, Tennessee. It is 
open to craftsmen living in any state bordering the Missis- 
sippi River. There are four classes in the show: ceramics; 
textiles, including wall hangings and rugs; metal; and 
enamel, glass and mosaics. A $100 purchase prize will be 
awarded in each class. The juror will be David R. Camp- 
bell, president of the American Craftsmen’s Council and 
director of the Museum of Contemporary Crafts. Deadline 
for entries is April 3, with a fee of $2 for each three en- 
tries. Entry blanks are obtainable from Brooks Memorial 
Art Gallery, Overton Park, Memphis 12, Tennessee. 





The fifth exhibition of weaving by members of the New 
York Guild of Handweavers at the Cooper Union Museum 
marked the Guild’s 20th anniversary. According to the 
jury, the 48 textiles shown represented unity of design 
resulting from careful planning, and also were of a type 
not apt to be found in commercial markets. Jury members 
were Helen Kroll Kramer and Kjeld Juul-Hansen, de- 
signer-weavers of New York, and Christian Rohlfing, 
curator of exhibitions at the Museum, who installed the 
show. 


Among entries receiving much favorable comment were 
the tapestries by Maria Mundal, done in true tapestry tech- 
nique with the Peer Gynt legend as the subject. 

Descriptions for the fabrics illustrated here follow. 

The upward swirl in the wall hanging by Mary Alice 
Bingham Amos, entitled A. D. 1960, is done in bronze 
lame for the lower half and gold lame for the upper, with 
silver core. Background is sage green jute. The mesh is 
one-eighth inch in each direction; the warp is set one to 
a dent in an 8-dent reed and the piece is woven in tabby. 

Mrs. Amos used No. 3 natural perle cotton and 20/3 
white cotton, both mercerized, for warp for two. casements. 
For .‘'oonglow, shown here, weft threads were a fine bright 
white slubby rayon, No. 3 natural perle cotton and a fine 
supported gold lurex to give just a faint moon glint. In the 
casement, Sunny Dawn the glowing effect results from 
wefts of soft unmercerized gold slub cotton, a fine gold 
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Hanging, metallic figures against jute background, Mary 
Alice Bingham Amos. 


mercerized cotton and a fine supported gold Lurex. 

In her upholstery fabric, Mrs. Mary Berry used gold 
metallic with natural and black mohair and cotton to 
achieve an attractive overall effect almost of beige. This is 
an excellent example of the result which can be achieved 
with a traditional weave and a careful choice of yarns. 

Window shade material, also suitable for hangings, 
woven in Swiss synthetic straw by Muriel Barnes marked 
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Warp pattern hanging by M. Mildred White, president, 
New York Guild of Handweavers. 


a new approach in this field. She combined white, pale 
peach and silver in an 8-harness broken twill done in 
groups of four. She also used this straw effectively for a 
handbag. Her red wall hanging was done in summer-and- 
winter but not in the traditional manner. A variety of 
threads was used in the warp and the weaving was done 
with one shuttle. No pickup stick was used; changes were 
made by treadling. Various shades of red were used along 
with touches of plum and related shades. 

M. Mildred White’s wall hanging had a design of gold, 
burnt orange, orange and red in wool spun rayon, with 
accents in two shades of green wool—olive and blue-green, 
on a gold background. It was woven in tabby on an 8- 
harness loom. The background yarn was wound on one 
beam and the other colors on a second so that the tension 
could be kept even. One to four threads were used in each 
dent of the reed but only one to a heddle. 

Quite a few of the entries, in the judges’ opinion, could 
serve as a beginning for a larger project. Such were Mrs. 
R. C. Beck’s small window hangings of bright blue fish 
against a clear cellophane ground; Alta Turner’s hanging 
of pale yellow with inlaid sections of dark brown corn- 
husks, which might be developed into hangings for a bank 
or a large lobby; and Mrs. Frank R. Kille’s hangings, one 
in black yarns in an open weave with random rectangles 
in bright colors, and a second in natural linen with a vari- 
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SUPERIOR PROGRAMS 


IN THE CRAFTS 


TEXTILES e METALCRAFTS 
WOODWORKING e CERAMICS 


Exceptional faculty and facilities, A.A.S., B.F.A. and M.F.A. degrees 
Junior year abroad. Summer workshops. 
For catalog write Director of admission. 


SCHOOL FOR AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN 
ROCHESTER INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
ROCHESTER 8, N. Y. 








RAW SILK 


Queen of the fibers to use in 
upholstery, drapery, fashion fabrics 
2-ply, approx. 950 yds. Ib. 


Mill condition per |b. $3.95 
Scoured $4.95 
Dyed $5.95 


beige, bitter green, gold, celadon, Pacific blue 
Send stamped self-addressed envelope for samples 


THE YARN DEPOT, INC. 


Dept. S4 
545 Sutter Street, San Francisco, California 





ety of weaves. The two latter could be developed into 
draperies for a large window space. 


Place mats by Fan Mason set an elegant note. Both en- 
tries were in natural linen, one with Spanish Lace end 
borders and strip through the center and one with twill 
borders in linen boucle. Among apparel fabrics, the cock- 
tail skirt material by Frieda Samos and the black ribbon 
yardage by Mrs. Kille were outstanding. Mrs. Samos used 
natural silk and mohair with a subtle use of gold metallic. 
For the black dress material Mrs. Kille used rayon ribbon 
and mohair, with a glint of metallic about every six inches. 
In addition to a transparent wall hanging, with the design 
in barley heads, Beulah Weaver exhibited several small 
woven pictures. 





Claire Freeman and Muriel Barnes of New York were 
the weavers represented in the annual exhibition of hand- 
craft sponsored by the Staten Island Institute of Arts and 
Crafts held at the Staten Island Museum, St. George, in 
November and December. The work of eight New York 
craftsmen was shown, including pottery by Fong Chow 
and Franz Wildenhain, silver by Adda Husted-Anderson, 
embroidery by the late Mariska Karasz, woodwork by 
Jere Osgood and jewelry by Art Smith. Usually limited to 
the New York City area, the boundaries were extended 
this year to include the School for American Craftsmen, 
Rochester. In order to show a fair sampling of the work of 
each craftsman the number of exhibitors is limited. Both 
Miss Freeman and Miss Barnes were represented by a wide 
range of weaving, including both decorator and apparel 
fabrics. The exhibition was organized and beautifully in- 
stalled by James R. Coggin, the Museum’s curator of art. 
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University of Alberta 
BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


29th Annual Session June 19 to September 9 
AN OUTSTANDING HANDICRAFTS PROGRAM 


Including six-weeks Weaving and Ceramics courses. 
July 3-August 12 
Two two-week Weavers’ Workshops. 
July 10-July 22 and July 24-August 5 
Excellent facilities & accommodation. 
OTHER COURSES IN: 


Music, Ballet, Theatre Arts, Painting, Writing, 
Photography, Modern Languages. 


For further particulars write: 
Director, Banff School of Fine Arts, Banff, Alberta, Canada 





REGISTER NOW DON’T MISS 


New England Weavers’ Seminar 
Five days of workshops, lectures, demonstrations 
Amherst, Massachusetts July 10 through 14 
Write for registration blanks and information to 


Conference Office, New England Weavers’ Seminar 
University of Massachusetts, Amherst, Mass. 








Flosa rug by Gail Tatschl, winner of San Antonio Weav- 
ers Guild award in regional exhibition. 


Handweavers represented in the National Religious Art 
Exhibition at Birmingham, Michigan, last fall included: 
Mark Adams, San Francisco, with a tapestry, Resurrection, 
of his design, woven at Aubusson; Hortense Amram, Wash- 
ington, D. C., a humeral veil in white silk and gold; Louise 
G. Cooley, Chevy Chase, Maryland, two purificators and a 
finger towel of linen; Ruth Ingvarson, Highland Park, 
Michigan, and Lenore Tawney, New York, wall hangings; 
and Dorothy van Poppelen, Detroit, Michigan, silk chasuble 
and stole. 


This was an invitation exhibition, sponsored for the sec- 
ond year by Holy Name Parish in Birmingham. More than 
10,000 people saw the show, which was housed under a 
geodesic dome structure on the grounds of St. Regis 
Church. The Reverend William B. Davidson, assistant pas- 
tor of Holy Name Parish, was director of the program with 
Irving A. Duffy, vice-president and director of the Ford 
Motor Company, as general chairman. More than $3,000 
in prizes were awarded by the jury composed of David R. 
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Section of “Wedding Party,” by Martha Mood. Applique 
of mostly handwoven fabrics and embroidery. In second 
regional exhibition sponsored by the Craft Guild of San 
Antonio, Texas, at Witte Memorial Museum Nov. 6-Dec. 4, 
open to craftsmen of Texas, Arkansas, Colorado, Kansas, 
Louisiana, New Mexico, Oklahoma. 


Campbell, president of The American Craftsmen’s Coun- 
cil; Maurice Lavanoux, managing editor of Liturgical Arts, 
and the Reverend Michael Koltuniak, SS. Cyril and Meth- 
odius Seminary, Orchard Park, Michigan. 

The purpose of the exhibition was to stimulate interest 
in and appreciation of contemporary religious art, and to 
encourage private ownership of such objects. Sale prices 
of all objects were remitted in full to the artists. It is 
planned to make this exhibition a biennial. 





Beginning on May 4 and continuing through July 15, 
The Jewish Museum of The Jewish Theological Seminary 
of America, New York, will feature a major International 
Exhibit of Jewish Ceremonial Art. A competition with 
awards for the best designed objects, the show will be so 
directed as to guide and stimulate the artist-craftsman who 
has not as yet worked in this field. 

During an all day orientation session held at the Museum 
last October with more than 100 artist-craftsmen participat- 
ing, a major area of interest developed in the realm of 
textiles, particularly in the discussion of the contemporary 
design of the Torah Ark Curtain. 

Other textile items included in the exhibit will be taliyot 
or prayer scarves, tablecloths for the Sabbath, covers for 
the hallot or Sabbath breads, matzoth covers and pillow 
cases for Passover. 

The interest in textile design and execution in the field 
of Jewish ceremonial art has been so overwhelming that it 
is the Museum’s intent to establish a workshop for weavers 
and designers in the very near future. 

The exhibit will be circulated throughout the United 
States by the American Federation of Arts from September 
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1961 through September 1962. 


All inquiries should be directed to The Jewish Mueum, 
Fifth Avenue at 92nd Street, New York 28. 
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New window treatment from Lozano-Fisher Studios, 


New York. Design from Tiffany glass. 


Influenced by Art Noveau, new window treatments from 
the Lozano-Fisher Studios, New York include a Stained 
Glass Collection, with designs based on Tiffany glass, 
stained glass and leaded glass. Illustrated here is a Tiffany 
glass weave, in a monochromatic scheme of topaz and 
Chartres gold, in eliptical shapes defined by heavy black 
wool. Colors for natural and man-made yarns used for 
this and other designs are dyed in varying values to pro- 
duce a maximum iridescence. 

The example of the Verticle Blind Group shown here 
consists of 42-inch bands of unwoven wool yarn strips 
that traverse on especially engineered hardware. In bright 
hues of orange and lime, with accents of Mediterranean 
blue, the colors seem to ripple in the light. The strips pivot 
easily to control both view and privacy. These blinds come 
also with woven strips from 3 to 7 inches wide. The strips 
remove easily for cleaning. 
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It’s CRAFTOOLS 
fo 
DRYAD LOOMS 


DRYAD LOOMS, the most famous 
name in English looms, are now 
available in the % S. from 
CRAFTOOLS, INC. 

A complete series "of ae 

hand crafted looms, as used 
thousands of weavers, are shown 4 
the new CRAFTOOLS loom catalog. 
Send for it now—it’s free! 


DRYAD WEAVING BOOKLETS 
1. Handweaving on Two Way 





Looms , 

; + Pb Foot Powered > 
* a oe CRAFTOOLS, INC. $ 
3 for $1.00 Prepaid % Dept. HW ° 

THE WEAVE CRAFT 398 Broadway, e 

b 

222 pages y eee” 75 Prepaid New York 13, N. Y. : 
eeeeeeeeeooooooooeoooeoeoeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


STUDY THE FUNDAMENTALS 
OF HANDWEAVING 


Daily or Resident Students accepted throughout the year. 
Instruction at all levels—equipment and materials included. 
An opportunity to learn handweaving from basic beginning to 
the most advanced levels—in a studio designed and equipped 
with looms, materials and accessories to meet every requirement 
of the handweaver. 

SUMMER AND WINTER SCHEDULES 

Write for information and reservations. 

HARTLAND AREA CRAFTS 
POST OFFICE BOX 53, HARTLAND, MICHIGAN 








Vertical blinds from Lozano-Fisher. 
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CHADWICK’S HANDWEAVING YARNS 
ALL COLORS & STYLES FOR WARP OR WEFT 


RAYON © NYLON © COTTON ®@ 


LINEN ® NOVELTIES 


METALLIC TWISTS © SPOOLS ® CONES ® TUBES ® SKEINS 
SEND $1.00 FOR ONE OF THE MOST COMPLETE 
SETS OF SAMPLES FOR THE HANDWEAVER. 
THIS $1.00 WILL BE CREDITED AGAINST 
YOUR FIRST $10.00 ORDER 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE IF NOT COMPLETELY SATISFIED 


GUILDS—BUY IN WHOLESALE LOTS 


WRITE FOR SPECIAL PRICES 


. CHADWICK YARN COMPANY 
404 ROOSEVELT AVENUE, DEPT S64, PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 





Important Announcement to 
Handweavers and Guilds .. . 


LINEN YARNS 


We have selected from our wide variety of 
linen yarns, 30 numbers—sizes 50 to 144— 
singles and plied, in natural, grey, and 
white—to introduce our new department 
especially set up to serve the handweaver. 
These are top quality yarns, spun by the 
leading linen mill, sold under our label at 
a saving to you. Usual group and guild 
discounts. 

Additional numbers of colored linen, 
tow, jute, nylon, dacron, etc. will be 
available soon. 

Sample card 1l5c, or send your name 
and address for special offerings. 


MAIL ORDER ONLY. 


WILLIAM & COMPANY 
175 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 





INDIVIDUAL 
WEAVING 
LESSONS 


at 


Z-HANDICRAFTS 


Fulford, P. Q., Canada 


You can learn ANYTHING about 
weaving in a comparatively short 
time. Teaching at all levels: Begin- 
ners to Master Weavers. Special 
problems: theoretical, technical, or 
personal. 


Instruction by: 


S. A. ZIELINSKI 
author of the Encyclopaedia of 
Handweaving, editor of 
the Master Weaver. 











Bookmobile 
DORA CRABTREE 
The bookmobile operated by the 


weaving section of the Carmel, Cali- 
fornia, Crafts Guild has completed its 
first year. Its success may be of inter- 
est to other guilds. 


The library was started by pur- 
chasing what books we could afford, 
and subscribing to several magazines 
and bulletins. We also received gifts 
of books and back numbers of maga- 
zines from members. These were cata- 
logued and checked out to members as 
in any library. The librarian has a 
bookcase in her dining area and any 
member is free to come in and browse 
at any time. She also takes to guild 
meetings as many books and maga- 
zines as she can conveniently load in 
her car, and weavers may check out 
books at the meetings. 


In the case of a new book such as 
Mrs. Grace D. Blum’s Functional 
Overshot or of magazines and bulletins 
of universal interest which all the 
members are eager to see as soon as 
possible, an arrangement is made to 
pass them from one to another during 
the month. Otherwise the books are 
returned at the monthly meeting, so 
that each person may have them for 
30 days. A telephone call to the librar- 
ian can determine who has any partic- 
ular book and it can be passed on 
during the month with the responsibili- 
ty accepted by the original borrower. 
We find weavers very reliable people 
and nothing has been lost so far. 

Dr. Kate Gompertz, the first librari- 
an, was responsible for setting up the 
simple cataloguing procedure. The 
project has been rewarding not only 
in bringing more books to more people 
on a limited budget but in arousing 


interest in books which weavers did 
not at first consider important to them 
but which, after examining, proved to 
open a whole new field. 


One surprising effect of the library 
which I think will be of interest to 
publishers is that many of our mem- 
bers, after reading a book from the 
library, decide they must have it for 
themselves. Most people hesitate to 
order expensive books until they have 
seen them. Instead of cutting down on 
orders of books by members, the li- 
brary seems to have increased individ- 
ual purchases. Our members bought 
more books this last year than ever 
before. 


Design Course 


A special course in design will be 
offered by Haystack Mountain School 
of Crafts during the 1961 summer ses- 
sion at Deer Isle, Maine, Ronald 
Cruickshank, well-known Scottish 
tapestry weaver, will be one of the 
specialists taking part in this program, 
offered at the graduate level, through 
an accreditation from the University 
of Delaware. The School and the Uni- 
versity have operated a summer ses- 
sion together for six years. 

Mr. Cruickshank is now in_ this 
country with the purpose of arousing 
interest in Gobelin tapestry techniques, 
especially among American hand- 
weavers. After studying at the Edin- 
burgh College of Art he was an ap- 
prentice at the Dovecote Studios of the 
Edinburgh Tapestry Company and the 
Gobelin Manufacturers, Paris. He has 
his own Studio, the Golden Targe, in 
Edinburgh. Mr. Cruickshank has exe- 
cuted his own designs as well as those 
of eminent British and French artists. 
He has lectured extensively in Europe. 
Several of his tapestries were shown in 
the British Arts and Crafts exhibition 
which toured the United States recent- 
ly. 

The new design course will stress the 
relationships between architecture, 
decorative arts, industrial design and 
the crafts. Four approaches to design, 
under separate instructors, will deal 
with the philosophy and history of de- 
sign by lecture; visual design and 
theory by seminar and desk work; 
technical and practical application by 
shop work; and analysis and apprecia- 
tion by exhibition. This total coverage 
will provide a major course for ad- 
vanced students. 
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IMPORTED 
HANDWEAVING YARN 


Cheviot * Saxony ® Shetland 
Worsted © Harris * Welsh 
Angora ® Swedish Rug 
Wide Color Selection 
63 Shades of Angora 
Samples 75c 


YARN INTERNATIONAL 


P. O. BOX 123 © ISLIP ¢ NEW YORK 





WEAVING SUPPLIES 
WARP YARNS & FILLERS 
SAMPLES ON REQUEST 


TINKLER & CO. 


237 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 6, Pa. 





William O. Nelson 


William O. Nelson, who died Oc- 
tober 21, 1960, was one of the most 
active members of the Omaha, Nebras- 
ka, Weavers Guild. Mr. Nelson, born 
in Detroit, Michigan, was first trained 
as a toolmaker in the Henry Ford Trade 
School there. Later he moved to St. 
Louis where he began training as a 
tailor. He continued in tailoring after 
he and his wife moved to Omaha. 

Mr. and Mrs. Nelson did not become 
interested in weaving until after World 
War II. In 1948, after a serious illness, 
he had to transfer all his activities to 
his home, and the production of hand- 
woven fabrics was a natural accompani- 
ment to tailoring. Through his long 
experience in handling fabrics he had 
become an expert in finishing, a skill 
he applied to handwoven fabrics. 

Mr. and Mrs. Nelson taught the 
weaving classes at the Joslyn Art Mu- 
seum for seven years. The Omaha 
Guild, now in its eleventh year, was 
organized at one of their class sessions. 
Mrs. Nelson was the first president and 
Mr. Nelson the fourth. Guild members 
and other weavers always found him 
sympathetic and willing to help with 
their problems. 

As vice-president of the recreation 
division of the Omaha Parks and Rec- 
reation Department he helped to plan 
exhibits and projects for social serv- 
ice centers throughout the city. He was 
guest speaker and consultant for the 
home economics department of Omaha 
Municipal University. Each semester 
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the classes in tailoring visited his work- 
rooms to see both tailoring and weav- 
ing. Some of his innovations in tailor- 
ing were adopted by classes there. One 
of his great interests was the Oppor- 
tunity Center, a school for retarded 
children, where he helped to set up a 
weaving program. He also helped in 
the occupational therapy departments 
of the Veterans Administration and 
other hospitals. 

Mr. Nelson’s weaving, along with 
that of his wife, was shown in many 
exhibitions. He was a contributor to 
Handweaver & Craftsman. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, Cornelia Nelson. 


Weavers 


Shoptalk 


News of persons and products, guild 
activities, marketing suggestions, and 
other current happenings in the ever- 
widening field of handweaving. 


June Garcia, 8 years old, is follow- 
ing in the footsteps of her grandmoth- 
er, Loraine Kessenich, well-known 
weaver of Wauwatosa, Wisconsin. 
June won her second award in the non- 
professional class in the Craftsmen’s 
Fair at the 1960 Wisconsin State 
Fair—a certificate of merit for a rug 
woven in Ghiordes knots after a de- 
sign in finger painting which June had 
done in kindergarten. She had adult 
competition. The rug, set 16 ends to 
the inch, was woven with 56 knots per 
square inch, 21,080 knots in the rug. 
She wove it on an upright Oriental 
frame loom, set up in her grandmoth- 
er’s house. 

In 1959 June won one of five gold 
medals given in this class. Her entry 
was a square pillow done in Ghiordes 
knots, also 56 knots per square inch. 
June can do ten knots a minute. This 
was after a design of rabbits in a field 
done by her younger sister. 

June’s sister Susan, 10 years old, 
often helps with the weaving. She puts 
in the tabby and sees that it is “bub- 
bled” properly and also does the sel- 
vage winding. June prefers tying 
knots. The girls often demonstrate for 
older weavers and always say, “You 
mustn't look and you tie with one 
hand,” following the method they saw 
a demonstrator use. The girls look only 
when they pull up the two threads for 
the knot; after that, any weaver who 
looks loses face. Mrs. Kessenich said 





ORDER today a PEACOCK 





Simple, sturdy. Weaves any material. 
Widely used in schools and homes. 
ONLY $12.50 F.0.B. Waupun, Wis. 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 

Showing complete line of original 

craft products and materials in stock 
for quick shipment 


THE HANDCRAFTERS 


Makers and distributors of unusual craft 
521 W. BROWN ST. WAUPUN, WISCONSIN 





SPRING SESSION 
alpen ita’) «=: MARCH 13-JUNE 24, 
iH 1961 


SCHOOL OF HANDICRAFTS 
PENLAND, NORTH CAROLINA 






serious 
com- 


Opportunities _for 
study in handcrafts 


bined with a stimulating 
recreational program. High in the beautiful Blue 
Ridge Mountains. 
HANDWEAVING * POTTERY a METALCRAFTS 


RELATED CRAFTS: Silk screen, rug hooking 
and braiding, chair seating, etc. 

RECREATIONAL ACTIVITIES: Folk dancing, 
lectures by naturalists, craft auctions, hikes, trips. 
Golf, swimming nearby. Excellent facilities include 
well-equipped shops, heated buildings, private 
rooms & dorms. Good food served family style. 
Students from ‘round the world, Enter any time— 
stay as long as you can. Also summer, fall ses- 
sions. Limited registration. For information write: 


Box H, Penland, North Carolina. 





it was do or die with her when it came 
to weaving knotted rugs but that now 
she can match the girls’ skill. 





From Priscilla Merritt at Haystack 
Mountain School of Crafts comes 
Notes from the Haystack Kitchen, a 
folder of recipes and menu sugges- 
tions. So many people who have visit- 
ed or studied there asked Mrs. Merritt 
for her recipes that she decided to as- 
semble some of her own and _ her 
friends’ favorites in convenient form, 
to be sold for the benefit of the new 
school at Deer Isle, Maine. The price 
is $1.50. Order from Mrs. Merritt, 
Haystack Mountain School of Crafts, 
Searsmont, Maine. 





It has been brought to our atten- 
tion that the tapestry on page 39 of the 
Fall issue has been adapted from an 
illustration in The Provensen Animal 
Book by Alice and Martin Provensen. 
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BEFORE YOU START 
THINK OF THE FINISH 
Use our beautiful 
SCANDINAVIAN IMPORTS 
RYA, FLOSSA, MATT YARN & 


RYA BACKINGS, WORSTED, WOOL, 
MOHAIR AND ORLON BLENDS 
Exclusive yarns for handweaving and 
knitting. 

Largest color assortment anywhere 
* Distributors: 

Mrs. E. Bolster, 4200 39th Street North, 
Arlington 7, Virginia 
Mrs. S. Ayers, 100 Hoskins Road, 
Simsbury, Connecticut 


Importer: “House af Kleen” 
Stonington Connecticut 


HAYSTACK at 


DEER ISLE 


Francis S. Merritt, Director 





Summer Program of Research and Shop 
in Weaving, Ceramics, Painting, 


Graphics, Wood and Design. 


Operative Relations with the 
University of Delaware for 
College Credit. 


Applications Now Being Taken for 1961 
Winter Address, Searsmont, Maine 


THE MANNINGS 
CREATIVE CRAFTS 
STUDIO 


Weaving Instructions—Starting June 10 





Studio with 21 floor looms set up for all 
types of work and techniques. 


A delightful spot for a vacation near historic 
Gettysburg. Rooms and meals at studio. 


Complete line of books, looms, leaflets, pat- 
terns, threads and other weaving supplies. 
Write for literature and reservations. 

East Berlin, Penna. 
Telephone, New Oxford MA 4-7742 





Aina Ringler of Webster, New York, 
again will conduct a 48-day tour of 
weaving centers and other points of in- 
terest in the Scandinavian countries, 
leaving New York for Helsinki on the 
Swedish-American liner Gripsholm 
May 2 or by air May 11. Planned es- 
pecially for weavers and other crafts- 
men, non-craftsmen will, however, find 
plenty in the general sightseeing to in- 
terest them. Everyone will gain a com- 
prehensive knowledge of Scandinavian 
weaving, ancient and modern, through 
visits to the studios of famous modern 
weavers and to museums and castles. 
Tour members will see weavers at work 
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both in the well-known studios and in 
their homes. Important schools in the 
four countries will be visited as well as 
shops and craft markets where the 
work of rural weavers is sold. Last 
years tour members were impressed 
with the great wealth of handwoven 
fabrics on sale everywhere and the 
close cooperation between weavers, 
architects and interior designers. 
Scandinavian weavers who have been 
in the United States opened many doors 
to this group, among them Ann-Marie 
von Stockenstrom of Starnov, who 
formerly taught weaving at the School 
for American Craftsmen. She is now 
weaving supervisor for the Swedish 
provinces. The tour will include Fin- 
land, Sweden, Norway and Denmark. 
For information write Mrs. Addison 
N. Ringler, 466 Weaver Road, Web- 
ster, New York. Mrs. Ringler is a 
member of the Weavers Guild of Roch- 
ester, founder of the Genesee Weav- 
ers there, and winner of several prizes 
in the Finger Lakes Exhibition. She is 
the author of Finnweave is Fun and 
wrote an article on that weave for the 
Fall 1958 issue of this magazine. 





Just one look at the Edgewater 
Woolen Company’s sample cards and 
you will want to start to work im- 
mediately on something new for spring 
—a suit, sports separates, a spring coat 
or an ensemble. These much-wanted 
woolen yarns come in high fashion 
colors—the rich muted shades now in 
demand. Among the wide range of 
colors you will find reds, ranging from 
a brilliant shade through pinks to a 
pinkish beige, blues and blue-greens, 
the popular olive green and a good 
lavender. There are sand tones shading 
into gold, light tans, browns and dark 
charcoal. You will find a variety of 
misty heather mixtures, from light to 
dark, and also black and white. If you 
have some special color effect in mind, 
you no doubt can develop it by mixing 
some of them. These yarns are 2-ply, 
5,600 yards per pound. And you can 
get an exact match in knitting wools. 
New colors will be added annually, we 
are informed. Address, Box 3622. 
Philadelphia 25, Pennsylvania. 





Marjorie Ruth Ross, formerly of 
Freeville, New York, now has her 
looms set up at 102 West Court Street, 
Ithaca, New York. This is a 130-year 
old house near downtown Ithaca, with 
no particular historical significance, 








OSMA GALLINGER TOD 
of Creative Crafts 
announces a new studio in delightful 
Coral Gables, Florida 


with board and room available 
for northern students. 
Personal Instruction and Consultation 
Selective Leaflets of Practical Projects 
Books Folios Magazines 
Looms Equipment 


Subscriptions to Shuttle 
Service Magazine 


60 cents per copy 
Send stamp for complete list of services 


“The Cloisters” 


319 Mendoza Avenue, 
Coral Gables 34, Florida 





ART NEEDLEWORK MATERIALS 
British and French Imports 


Evenweave Linens for Cross Stitch, 
Drawn Fabrics, Twills for Crewel Em- 
broidery, Transfers for Crewel Embroid- 
ery, Smocking. and other Needlework tech- 
niques, also Transfer Alphabets. 

Needlepoint kits, Crewel Wool, Pure 
Embroidery silk and floss, linen threads. 
Hot iron Transfer Pencils. 

D.M.C. weaving and other threads and 
publications (DMC Encyclopedia) . Instruc- 
tion books for Jacobean Embroidery. 
Counted Thread Embroidery, Crochet, 
Needlework, Tatting, Smocking, Quilting, 
Assissi, ete. 

Send 25c¢ for handling charges 
Write for information and samples 


JOAN TOGGITT 
52 Vanderbilt Ave., Dept. H. New York 17 





she says but with room for her 12 
looms and some accommodation for 
resident students. She offers instruc- 
tion both for individuals and classes 
day and evening, and students can 
work on a variety of looms. Miss Ross 
is an active member of the York State 
Craftsmen and of the Rochester, 
Cayuga and Ithaca weavers’ guilds. 
For several years she was chairman of 
the weaving section of the York State 
Fair and is now in charge of the travel- 
ing exhibition organized by the York 
State Craftsmen for the use of teachers 
in vocational and high schools. For in- 
formation on charges and schedules, 
write Miss Ross. 





For the first time, Kontur 9, the 
most recent issue of the magazine pub- 
lished by the Swedish Society of In- 
dustrial Design is printed entirely in 
English. Several interesting interiors 
are shown and there is an article on 
Swedish handcraft (hemslojd). The 
strength of Swedish handcraft lies in 
its ability to satisfy the utilitarian 
needs of the home, according to the 
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South Landing 
Craft Centre 


Queenston, Ontario 


Now is the time to plan your new handwoven 
outfit for spring. We have a large variety 
of yarns available to choose from. 
Try our special 

2/20 Worsted & oz. spool $2.35 

100% Pure Silk 8 oz. spool $1.75 

Scotch Tweeds 8 oz. spool $2.00 

Large color selection. 


Free samples on request. 


ATTENTION WEAVERS 


All GAool 2/17’s, 3/15’s 


4/17's, 4/8's 
Parns 4/4's, 4/1¥4's Rug 





2/17's avaliable on pound or 4 ounce cones. 


pa py your orders for discounts. Orders 
the day they are received if pessibie. 

Send 50¢ for sample cards which will 

be deducted from your 


sent out 


first order. 





Department J Concord 


Thomas Negi & Sons, Inc. 
ew Hampshire 





author, Anne-Maja Nylon. Handcraft 
today is influencing not only home en- 
vironment but, in addition, public en- 
vironment, when it is produced in col- 
laboration with leading architects and 
interior designers. The magazine may 
be ordered from The Swedish Infor- 
mation Office, 8 East 69 Street, New 
York 21. The price is $1.50, including 


postage. 





Mrs. Arthur A. Hebert, formerly 
proprietor of The Shuttle Shop in 
Hartford, Connecticut, now lives in 
Henderson, Nevada, operating a shop 
under the same name at 14 Ari- 
zona Way. She and her 45-inch Le- 
Clerc loom are quite a curiosity there, 
she writes. Last spring she was asked 
to demonstrate weaving at an indus- 
trial show, sponsored by Henderson 
business interests, and found herself 
the center of large crowds. She was 
given the best spot in the showroom. 
The traveling exhibition of the Con- 
necticut Guild of Handweavers, on its 
way to California, also was on display 
there. Mrs. Hebert is a former Con- 
necticut Guild member, and misses her 
association with this large and enthusi- 
astic group. 
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Osma Gallinger Tod 
Opens Florida Studio 


Opening her new studio, The 
Cloisters, in Coral Gables, Florida, 
January 15, Osma Gallinger Tod was 
hostess to many weavers from the sur- 
rounding area, to interior designers 
and decorators and others interested in 
handweaving. Following her marriage 
to James Rowlands Tod in August she 
transferred all her activities from East 
Berlin, Pennsylvania, where she had 
directed the Creative Crafts Studio for 
15 years, to Coral Gables. She will 
teach, continue to edit the Shuttle Serv- 
ice magazine, act as a weaving con- 
sultant and take a limited number of 
resident students. She is well known in 
Florida, since for six years she had a 
winter studio in Eau Gallie. However, 
all her activities are now centered in 


Coral Gables. 
Mrs. Tod always has been interested 


in weaving with reeds and fibers, 
specialties of Florida weavers. She is 
the author of one of the earliest books 
on such weaving, Basket Pioneering, 
which is still widely used, and also 
Handweaving with Reeds and Fibers. 
Her books, The Joy of Handweaving 
and Rug Weaving for Everyone, with 
Josephine Del Deo, are: well known 
texts, 


At her open house, Mrs. Tod had an 
extensive exhibition of her own textiles 
and also a large display of textiles 
from the Scandinavian countries which 
she collected last summer while on a 
tour conducted by Aina Ringler of 
Webster, New York. From the great 
wealth of handwoven textiles they saw 
there she chose a representative collec- 
tion, from both large and small studios, 
city shops, rural work, and schools. 
Members of the tour had unusual op- 
portunities to visit the studios of 
famous weavers, including leading 
tapestry weavers, and weavers in their 
homes. She was especially appreciative 
of the week’s study with Eva Anttila, 
one of Finland’s best known tapestry 
weavers. They also watched the 
tapestry weavers at work in Else Hall- 
ing’s studio in Oslo and saw draperies 
and upholstery fabrics in Elise 
Jahelln’s studio. She is considered the 
outstanding weaver in that field in 
Oslo. The fine quality of Scandinavian 
textiles is largely a result of from the 
thorough training in their schools, 
where students work from two to four 
years, beginning with analysis of fibers 





WANTED 


Distinctive Quality Handweaving 
for Spring 1961 Delivery 


Make slow winter months profitable by 
insuring your market now! 

We need a complete stock of quality items 
in both traditional and modern weaves. 
Direct purchase and consignment pro- 
grams arranged. Write today giving de- 
scriptions of your items. 


The Cape Cod Customhouse 
Box 328 
Hyannis, Massachusetts 





WEAVING 


"America’s most complete 
service for hand weavers.” 





Write for FREE catalog and yorn samples 





and spinning and concluding with a 
great deal of time spent on the many 
techniques. 

Since returning to Florida, Mrs. Tod 
has been asked to exhibit her weaving 
at Grove House, a new craft enterprise 
recently organized at Cocoanut Grove 
by craftsmen in the area as a sales and 
exhibition center. 

The address of Mrs. Tod’s new 
studio is The Cloisters, 319 Mendoza 
Avenue, Coral Gables 34, Florida. 





Philadelphia Guild 
The Philadelphia Guild of Hand- 


weavers, at the week-long Holiday Sale 
in November, sold more than $1100 
worth of weaving and work of guest 
exhibitors. More sales were from weav- 
ing this year. The jury selected the 
weaving this year on the basis of quali- 
ty in execution, rather than looking for 
artistic masterpieces. Particular atten- 
tion was paid to warp tension, even- 
ness of beat, and errors. It was 
generally agreed that weaving had im- 
proved over a year ago. The textiles 
were exceptionally well hung in Robert 
Harnden’s Bryn Mawr studio, an ideal 
setting for such an event. Work came 
from 48 members and three guests. 
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Drapery 
for a Club 


ILSE ETTA UHLMANN 


This project started with a playful 
draft on a small experimental 8-har- 
ness loom with emphasis on floating 
design. It seemed to offer many possi- 
bilities, and since I had been approach- 
ed to do drapery material for the 
dining room of a Chicago club, | 
decided to use the draft. 

However, the textiles illustrated here 
were woven on a 4-harness loom, on 
one warp. By varying the wefts, four 
different fabrics were achieved; dra- 
pery, upholstery, tapestry and an open 
casement, 

The interior architect with whom I 
was to work had seen my work at 
the exhibit of the Midwest Designer- 
craftsmen at the Art Institute of Chi- 
cago some years ago and had found 
my recent designs interesting enough 
to propose cooperation. 

I decided first to try to comprehend 
the architect’s ideas and wishes; sec- 
ond to study the location and familiar- 
ize myself with the surrounding in 
order to blend my design harmonious- 
ly with the environment; and third to 
experiment with a variety of patterns 
as a basis for discussion with my 
client. 

The architect had a preference for 
metallic threads; the furniture in the 
room had green upholstery. That gave 
me two definite suggestions for a start. 
After making a colored sketch, yarn 
samples were used in trying different 
color combinations on my loom. Three 
different patterns emerged. After dis- 
cussions with the architect, we de- 
cided on a compromise by combining 
the most attractive features of the 
individual samples. We then agreed on 
the color scheme and the repeat for a 
3-yard window length. An attempt to 
find a manufacturer in Chicago who 
would weave the 35 yards on a power 
loom proved to be impracticable be- 
cause the wide repeat and the variety 
of colors in the weft made this as 
expensive as weaving on a handloom. 

There were many unexpected and 
unfamiliar experiences which provided 
me with practical knowledge and 
which I would like to share with other 
weavers. 
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Above. Open weave in various 
yarns and colors woven on end of 
warp. Below. Third variation on warp, 
a hanging with blocks woven at ran- 


dom. 
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cient quantity to finish the job. I made 
that mistake and had to write count- 
less letters to find a specific yarn. 
Eventually, because all efforts proved 
to be unsuccessful, I had to order 
similar yarn and have it dyed in the 
required color. Needless to say that 
this added to my costs. 

2. Order at least 20°, more yarn 
than is necessary in your estimation to 
avoid running short. When calculating 
expenses, allow for a generous over- 
head with consideration for “special 
handlings,” finishing, etc. In one in- 
stance, when orange boucle was no- 
where to be found, a cone of light 
green boucle was stripped and dyed by 
U. S. Rayon, Chicago, in the special 
color. 

These minor tragedies were, of 
course, forgotten once the finished 
product was hanging in its place and 
proper surroundings. 

For the draperies | had designed 
stripes; for the second job (uphol- 
stery) I used blocks, which are proper- 
ly displayed only with heavy yarn, in 
this case by using doubled wool. The 
end effect was so different that onl, 
experienced weavers would recognize 
that the same warp was utilized for 
this material. 

\fter finishing the piece of uphol- 
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Drapery in summer-and-winter. 


stery I tried to weave bolder blocks at 
random; this resulted in the third 
variation used as a hanging. I did not 
use a cartoon below the warp; but ex- 
perimented with the colors and differ- 
ent weights of yarn, before working 
them in with butterflies. Not more 
than three blocks were placed in a row 
and they were always loom controlled. 
No pickups were used. I hope to de- 
velop this method further, since this 
kind of tapestry might prove to be 
suitable in a modern building. 

The last yardages of warp were used 
to demonstrate its inherent beauty, 
variety of color, and yarn. Some rows 
of plain weft were held together by the 
Spanish lace stitch, and several groups 
of warp were tied in knots with color- 
ed wool yarn. 

The loom was threaded to summer- 
and-winter, set 32 ends to two inches 
in a 16-dent reed. The warp consisted 
of the following: #5 orange perle cot- 
ton, 4”, #5 pink perle cotton, 2”; 
black and white cotton mixture, 4” 
+5 green perle, 2”; mixed green and 
gold rayon and cotton boucle, 8” ; red- 
dish cotton and rayon boucle, 4”; 
terra cotta rayon and cotton boucle, 
Ce" 





CAROLYN LEWIS 
AGENT HUGHES FAWCETT INC. 
Golden Rule Products Division 
Leclere and Structo Looms 
720 West End Avenue, New York 25 
Riverside 9-4813 Riverside 9-3300 





LARGE SELECTION OF 


YARNS 


COTTON, WOOL, WORSTED, 
ORLON, RAYON, NYLON & 
NOVELTIES IN NATURAL & 
COLORS. 
RUG YARNS 


Special Prices To 
Institutions & Quantity Buyers 


SELLING TO DEALERS FOR OVER 25 YEARS 
Free Samples on Request 


HERMAN KASLOFF 
868 N. 4th Street Phila. 23, Penna. 





MARIE PHELPS 
Sherman’s Point, Camden, Maine 
CUSTOM HANDWEAVING 
YARNS 
Visit our studio on Penobscot Bay 





BERNAT YARNS 
FABRI e« WEAVING AFGHAN 
Send 25c for sample card 


HARRIET MAY HAGERTY 
25 E. 10th St., New York 3, N. Y. 





LIBBIE CRAWFORD 
WEAVING INSTRUCTIONS 
AGENT FOR LECLERC LOOMS 


140 Sweetbriar Lane 
Kirkwood 22 


Missouri 





For weft for the drapery gold and 
silver metallics were used for tabby 
and gray rayon loop in blocks for 6” 
and orange wool in blocks for 7”, with 
repeats. 

The tapestry was done in laid-in 
areas, using butterflies of pink, orange, 
violet, and black wool, black and 
white mixed cotton and heavy white 
rayon. 

For the open curtain, five rows of 
wool formed Spanish medallion, be- 
tween six or eight inches of open warp 
tied with colored wool threads. 

The upholstery (not illustrated) was 
woven in 3-inch blocks with a weft of 
doubled pale orange wool. 


Mrs. Uhlman is a member of 
the Marli Weavers and the Chi- 
cago Weavers’ Guild. 
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AD-A-HARNESS 
LOOMS ° 


No Ropes or Cords 
Stainless Steel Tie-up 
Always in adjustment 


SHIPPED ASSEMBLED 


TYPE B 


4 to 20 harnesses — 24” to 56” widths 
Jack Type — Rising Shed 
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also 16”, 20” and 24” aostetele looms 
4 to 8 harness, a rising shed 
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“Ask the weever who owns one.” 
L. W. MACOMBER 
166 Essex St. Saugus, Mass. 





BIND IT YOURSELF 





HANDSOME, PERMANENT 
BINDERS 
FOR 


Handweaver & Craftsman 


Binders open flat—durable leather-like cov- 
ers — preserve magazines indefinitely — in 
easy to follow instructions. 


Each cover holds 8 magazines—2 years. 
$3.50 each; 2 or more $3.00 each. 


Add 15¢ per binder for postage and han- 
dling. Foreign countries extra. Remittance 
in 10 days or binders returned. Please indi- 
cate years desired. 
50-51, 52-53, 54-55 or 56-57 
Always a welcome gift for weavers 
Send order today to: 


SUCKERT LOOSE LEAF COVER CO. 
11911 Grand River Avenue 
Detroit 4, Michigan 


Information about binders 
for other magazines available 
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New Brunswick 
(Continued from page 31) 


Mrs. Currey has been teaching 
at the Handicrafts Branch in New 
Brunswick for the past two years 
after receiving her master of fine arts 
degree as a graduate student assistant 
in weaving at the University of Ore- 
gon. Her weaving education also in- 
cludes study at the School for Ameri- 
can Craftsmen at Alfred, New York. 
and later at Rochester, New York, 
where she received a bachelor of fine 
arts degree in weaving in 1956. 

Prior to her college study, Mrs. 
Currey served two two-year appren- 
ticeships—one to Gladys Rogers 
Brophil when she was in business as 
a professional weaver in Chicago, and 
the other to Harriet Tidball, director 
of the Shuttle Craft Guild. Mrs. Cur- 
rey was manager of the weave shop 
at Old Sturbridge Village in Massa- 
chusetts, and, following a study tour 
in Europe with a group from the Pen- 
land School Handicrafts, she set 
up the first course in weaving at the 
Craft Center in Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts. 

She is now a member of the faculty 
in the applied arts department of 
Iowa State University at Ames. 


Livelihood 


(Continued from page 28) 


tered (a matter out of proportion to 
the amount of work they did) or not 
have the work done. If you sell in in- 
terstate commerce, you must be sure 
you are well-informed on federal wage 
and hour laws governing persons 
working in their homes for you. 
There are as many legal angles to 
any small business, as to a business of 
larger size. For instance, to sell wool, 
or articles made of wool, one bows to 
the Wool Acts, which are federal. Ap- 
parently, according to the best legal 
advice we have found, it is not neces- 
sary to state the weight or yardage of 
wool in any given package, but one 
must state the content in any given 
package, whether 100% wool, or what 
proportion of wool or other mixture. 
Handweavers are now subject to the 
provisions of the Textile Fiber Prod- 
ucts Identification Act which went into 
effect March 3, 1960. Information re- 
garding this act may be obtained from 
the Division of Textiles and Fur, Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, Washington 
25, D. C. Certain modifications for 
handweavers have been made since the 


act went into effect. This act covers 
fiber content of all kinds. 

We have referred to transportation 
as one problem to be considered. 
Freight of course is the least expensive. 
This is available only for quantity 
shipments; it is slow and the time of 
delivery is always unpredictable. Un- 
less one has a full carload the car may 
travel many miles, and rest on many 
railroad sidings before it comes to its 
destination with your consignment. 
Moreover, with the curtailment of rail- 
road service, freight is now handled 
only at certain points. 

Express is the fastest transportation, 
and usually the most expensive. Many 
railway stations no longer have express 
services, and to travel to a railroad 
station 20 miles away to get or send 
express shipments can be time-consum- 
ing and expensive. 

Parcel post is the most easily avail- 
able, because post offices are within 
relatively easy reach of all. Strangely 
enough, postal services are better from 
the smaller post offices, as first class 
post offices are not permitted to receive 
for shipment packages as large by 
weight and measurement as the second, 
third and fourth class post offices. 

Who pays your carrying charges? 
If you are buying materials, you must 
consider the transportation in the cost 
of your materials before setting your 
price on the woven article. 

If you are shipping several packages 
a day, or even in the week, these 
charges mount up to an appalling sum. 
Your budget will not be able to stand 
these “too small to count” items, or 
like so many small businesses, you will 
be forced out of business. 

Initial investment in equipment is a 
serious consideration. Of course equip- 
ment is necessary, and if you are weav- 
ing for income you must have enough 
equipment, and of good quality, to 
meet your needs. 

Obviously, since dressing your loom 
is the longest single process in produc- 
tion, the less often you have to warp 
and sley the less time you must spend 
in preparation. Therefore it is least ex- 
pensive if you can set long warps, pre- 
ferably such warps as can be diversified 
by treadling to produce the variety you 
find most called for. However, since 
you may wish to set a warp, weave off 
enough for the immediate need, and 
then do some other pressing order, 
more than one loom will become a ne- 
cessity. 

Sometimes secondhand looms are 
available, of a good reliable make, at 
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a reasonable price. If you find such a 
secondhand loom, ask very probing 
questions about the reason for parting 
with it. (Beware the loom your friend 
parts with tearfully; you may find your 
tears coming freely, too, after you try 
to use it. And not from sentiment.) 

It is better to make a larger invest- 
ment in sound, sturdy equipment than 
to get a bargain; it may be expensive 
in the long run. A slow loom, one that 
does not respond quickly to the beat 
and return, may be a good loom for a 
casual weaver, but not for production. 
The loom with a very short weaving 
space is not practical for production, as 
it means rolling so often that it is time- 
consuming. On the other hand, beware 
of a loom with a long weaving space, 
because the shed is not apt to be as 
satisfactory. In weaving with wool, a 
good shed is essential, as the threads 
must part without any suggestion of 
stickiness. 

Know what you need, and what you 
are getting: and then learn how to use 
it to the best advantage. 

Did we mention competition? This 
must never be forgotten. Your neigh- 
bor down the road sees you producing: 
if it is a good thing for you it must be 
good for him. He starts in on impulse 
and without counting up the costs (as 
you have found them) he sells his prod- 
uct at a lower rate; he quite likely un- 
dercuts you in the market you have so 
painfully built up. That is, as long as 
he lasts. But even if he stops after a 
while, your market is damaged; the 
buyer will continue to tell you for a 
long time to come, that he can buy the 
same item more cheaply elsewhere. 

The hobby weaver at the local church 
sales is a small but annoying competi- 
tor. Many people cannot understand 
why you charge four or five times as 
much for your articles as they get at 
the local fair for something of similar 
quality. 

We had a knitted cotton rug given 
us, such as was made by a Ladies’ Aid 
group in another town. In the course 
of the conversation we found that this 
rug, some 40 inches in diameter, was 
sold at their sales for three dollars. 
The group meets for a work afternoon; 
some sew rags, others knit, and all 
have a social time. It is impossible to 
sell a woven rug in that community, 
because of cost, though the woven rugs 
are far more rugged and better in de- 
sign. 

The American craftsman, at present, 
is in some disfavor because of Euro- 
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pean competition. The British hand- 
wovens, especially in are 
standard and everyone realizes this be- 
fore going into weaving. Here is a well 
organized ready-made competition, and 
one we can all respect. What they do 
not tell you is that now British wools 
are rarely hand-woven. They are based 
on hand-woven designs, but there is 
very little of what the Irish weavers 
call “paw weaving.” There is still some 
fly-shuttle weaving, but most of it is 


woolens, 


done on the commercial looms in the 
mills. 

Another reason for the success of 
the British woolens is that they are 
weaving with the lighter weight yarns. 
These we cannot get at a competitive 
price. The British yarn people will not 
sell at a discount that is of much help 
to the small business weaver outside the 
British and 
present customs duty and transporta- 
tion to be added. 

The ( fly-shuttle) 
can be imported and sold below any 
possible competition we can figure. 
They have not the “flair” of the British 
woolens, which somewhat restricts their 
sale. 


Isles: there is the ever- 


German fabrics 


The Italian products are highly com- 
petitive and interesting. How much of 
it is strictly handwoven (or fly shuttle) 
is doubtful, but the fabrics have the 
handwoven look in many cases. Their 
synthetics have the look of wool and 
other natural fibres, and worth 
studying. 

Though we believe the Spanish hand- 
wovens are not often seen in this coun- 
try, they are very beautiful. We. have 


are 


“seen them in dress fabrics and in the 


rugs. Their knotted techniques in rugs 
are well worth studying. At the World 
Trade Fair in New York in 1959 the 
workmanship was superb; their design 
was their own. 

Many of the European countries, the 
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Near East and now some parts of Asia, 
are producing handwoven fabrics 
which are of great interest but are far 
below our competition production 
costs. The World Trade Fair is a liberal 
education to the handweaver, and al- 
though not an encouragement, it pro- 
vokes thought. 

We cannot hope to compete with the 
labor of Europe or Asia; we cannot 
expect to compete with large weaving 
establishments. Yet there is a place on 
this continent, and in our own country, 
for good handwoven materials. This 
will not be a large volume market, but 
it can be realized. (In Canada, where 
the individual weavers have begun to 
look toward the cities for employment, 
there are now starting up handweaving 
establishments that are making a def- 
inite place in the market.) 

We have not wanted to discourage 
any weaver who looks toward weaving 
as providing an income, but want to 
point out that it is vital to consider the 
prospect from many angles, and then 
carefully to work out a program with 
due consideration for all costs of time 
and effort and actual expense. 

And more power to you! 


Mrs. Hotchkiss writes from personal 
experience in establishing a hand- 
weaving business. She is associated 
with her husband, Clifford J. Hotch- 
kiss, in Tranquillity Studio, Cornwall 
Bridge, Connecticut. Both are weavers 
and members of the Society of Con- 
necticut Craftsmen. Their tweeds and 
other fabrics have won awards in Con- 
necticut and other exhibitions. 
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Davis 
(Continued from page 25) 


is adjusted to suit the students, and the 
class manages to cover the ground she 
considers necessary without hard and 
fast rules. The only time they work on 
samples is when they wish to make suit 
or coat material or try out color com- 
binations. 

Miss Davis co-authored, with Miss 
Kate Van Cleve of Brookline, a cor- 
respondence course in weaving and a 
text. From 1932 until 1935 she was 
associated with Miss Van Cleve in the 
publication of The Weavers’ Quarter- 
ly, which Miss Van Cleve continued 
until 1942. 

Miss Davis enjoys demonstrating 
spinning and weaving, and finds an 
enthusiastic public response. One of 
the demonstrations she enjoyed most 
was on the Boston Common August 
13, 1953, as part of the Boston Com- 
mon Tercentenary celebration, in com- 
memoration of a similar demonstration 
on the Common in August 1753. 

The 18th century demonstration 
was planned to show the public the 
work of spinners, weavers and knitters 
which was so prominent in Boston 
from 1720 until interrupted by the 
War of the Revolution. At this earlier 
spinning bee some 300 women, includ- 
ing daughters of the best families, 
were at work at their wheels, besides 
men weavers. Records report that “all 
were neatly dressed, the weavers in 
garments of their own weaving. A 
long line of gentlemen of note, both of 
town and country (many of whom had 
helped to organize the work), walked 
in procession to view the spinners.” 
After the first demonstration, “swains 
were so enthusiatic over the progress 
of their dames that when prizes were 
awarded, loud articulation and some- 
times fisticuffs broke out. The entire 
constabulary of Boston was called to 
preserve the peace and dignity of the 
community.” The Tercentenary cele- 
bration was much quieter. 

Three years ago when the replica of 
the Mayflower was anchored in Ply- 
mouth Harbor, marking the 350th an- 
niversary of the arrival of the original 
Mayflower, Miss Davis spent some 
strenuous days demonstrating spin- 
ning and weaving in one of Filene’s 
windows on Summer Street, where a 
series of displays represented episodes 





Start the New Year 
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in the settlement of the Pilgrims. 
Miss Davis spun on a large wool 
wheel and, since the windows were 
wired for sound, talked on spinning to 
the many spectators. There also were 
talks on weaving. Her costume is an 
authentic one—it belonged to a 
friend’s great-grandmother. 

In looking at current handweaving, 
Miss Davis is inclined to think that 
weavers are rather bending over back- 
ward in trying to achieve original de- 
signs, and neglecting other important 
aspects of the craft. Adaptations of de- 
signs also produce art, as one of her 
former students, a well-known sculp- 
tor, once advised her. 

When one thinks he has developed 
an original design in a textile, it is 
apt to turn up somewhere else—in a 
piece from another country, a museum 
collection, or in books of ancient tex- 
tile designs. She has had some exper- 
iences of this kind. One design for a 
place mat she believed to be original 
appeared in a mat which a student 
brought her from Canada. She often 
quotes the opinion of Prof. Edward R. 
Schwartz, head of the textile depart- 
ment at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, that there isn’t a piece of 
weaving done today that cannot be 
duplicated in prehistoric weaving. 


Edinburgh 


(Continued from page 23) 


care and skill, will take weeks to com- 
plete. 

Visitors to Edinburgh are welcome 
to see over the Dovecote — studios, 
which are open to the public on Wed 
nesday afternoons. Sometimes they 
can buy the work on view as when 
Dr. Roger Chapman, of Santa Bar- 
bara, California, on a visit to Edin- 
burgh for the Internatonal Festival, 
bought a tapestry with a 
motif. 

One of the heraldic tapestries 
from the Dovecote Weavers was 
illustrated in the article, Tapestry and 
Today's Weavers, which appeared in 
the Winter 1953-1954 issue of Hand- 
weaver & Craftsman. This article pre- 
sents examples of both ancient and 
modern tapestries and a summary of 
the development of tapestry weaving 
from its earliest beginnings. In the 
same issue are found articles on mod- 
ern Norwegian tapestries, tapestries 
by Jan Yoors and aaklae weaving by 
Maria Mundal. Mr. Lister is a Scot- 
tish journalist and feature writer. 
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From the 
High Andes 
to New York 


In New York at Park Avenue and 
80 Street, and on MacDougal Street 
just below Washington Square in 
Greenwich Village, you will come upon 
colorful shop windows where you may 
see textiles woven by Indians in the 
High Andean areas of Peru and Bo- 
livia and by the native weavers of 
Mexico and Guatemala, as well as fine 
native pottery and other types of 
handcraft, both ancient and modern, 
from the Southern Hemisphere. Signs 
outside the shops announce Pinata 
Party, Inc. The enterprise gets its 
name from the pinata, the huge con- 


tainer, sometimes a pottery jar and 
sometimes an amusing animal shape, 
filled 
broken at the high point of a Spanish 
with 
scrambling for the contents. 

Inside the shops you will find a 


with colorful gifts, which is 


American fiesta, the crowd 





Alpaca scarf, favorite of the In- 
dians, woven of natural yarns, dark 
and light, with bright stripes. 


wealth of textiles. from the most skill- 
ful of the Central and South American 
weavers. of which have been 
seen in the United States only since 
Mr. and Mrs. Stanley Selengut started 
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The alcalde of Pisas, Peru, and visiting alcalde, carrying staffs of office. 


Ponchos typical of those from Peru now so popular with northern sportsmen. 


importing them some three years ago. 
Most of the textiles have been woven 
of handspun yarns on primitive looms, 
following ancestral methods. Many of 
the textiles which the In- 
dians weave for themselves but which 
American purchasers have adapted to 
many uses. Such are the large grain 
sacks, woven in stripes of light and 
dark natural wools, which make fine 
couch covers and also have been cut 
up for sports jackets. Here are the 
plaid capes worn by the miners in the 
high mountains, native blankets of 
handspun wool, many with designs in 
traditional Indian motifs, serapes, 
ponchos and other woven articles. The 
weaving is excellent and the vigorous 
designs fit in well with present trends 
in sportswear and homefurnishing 
fabrics. Many are in their original 
state (many sportsmen like them just 
as they are) and others are made up 
into jackets, skirts and other articles 
of clothing. Here also are handsome 


are those 


knotted rugs in natural wools, some- 
times with brighter colors added, and 
rugs of vicuna and alpaca skins. Hats, 
slippers and boots, and jackets also are 
made of these beautiful skins. 


Until fairly recently everything from 
the Andes region was the product of 
native looms. These textiles aroused so 
much interest, however, that a project 
has been set up where Indians weave 
on modern handlooms for the Pinata 
shops. More of this later on. 

The shop on MacDougal Street was 
opened in November 1957, showing at 
that time no textiles but only a collec- 
tion of South and Central American 
pottery, jewelry, and other handcraft, 
with many pieces collectors’ items. 
Textiles came later. Fine examples of 
pre-Columbian textiles and pottery still 
may be found there. 

It all came about because Mr. and 
Mrs. Selengut started on a motor trip 
to Brazil, by way of the Pan American 
Highway. The trip was Mr. Selengut’s 
present to his wife, Leona, upon her 
graduation from Bryn Mawr. With 
nothing on their minds except a pleas- 
ant journey, they planned a trip of 
from four to six weeks. They had ab- 
solutely no interest in handwoven tex- 
tiles or handcraft of any kind. Mr. Sel- 
engut is a graduate of New York Uni- 
versity’s College of Engineering, and 
Mrs. Selengut’s major was biology. 
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The trip lasted eleven months and turn- 
ed into a hunt for native handcraft 
which led them into the high mountain 
areas of Peru and Bolivia where tour- 
ists are little known and where buyers 
had not penetrated. 

The Selenguts were the first persons 
to make the entire trip from Mexico 
City to Guatemala in a passenger car. 
Earlier travelers covered part of the 
distance by road but had to put their 
automobiles on railway flat cars in 
certain areas. They made the trip in a 
1955 Chevrolet, with 39,000 construc- 
tion miles on it, equipped with heavy 
duty springs and special equipment to 
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High in the Altiplano, this woman is weaving a grain sack, with her loom 





fastened to the wall of the house and behind her back. 


use if the car bogged down. The equip- 
ment was used twelve times in eleven 
months. 

Mrs. Selengut was the first to suc- 
cumb to the lure of native handcraft. 
The further south they went, the great- 
er their interest, and at Bogota they 
decided to continue their search. Mrs. 
Selengut began to think in terms of a 
shop in New York and started making 
purchases with that in mind. The rest 
of the trip was devoted entirely to a 
search for handcraft which it was be- 
lieved would interest North Americans. 

They bought then, and have contin- 
ued to buy, from individual craftsmen. 
It was in the native market places in 
the High Andes that they found the 
miners’ capes, the grain sacks, the 
ponchos and the different kinds of 
blankets which the Indians wove for 
their own use, among them those of 
brushed alpaca from the Huancayo In- 
dians. The best grain sacks come from 
areas which can be described as the 
middle of nowhere. No foreigners are 
to be found there. The Selenguts have 
been the first to arrive in many places 
where their search has taken them. 


Mantas, or cloths the Peruvians use 
for carrying things on their backs. 
Top: dark natural wool, stripes in 
purple, orange, cerise and green. Light 
yarns often used for wide stripes. Bot- 
tom: Manta in natural yarns in shades 
of gray, with beautiful texture. Bur- 
gundy stripe at edge. 


They studied Spanish and tried to 
speak it but in spite of language diffi- 
culties it got about that they wanted to 
buy items of handcraft. On later trips 
they finally acquired many fine pon- 
chos, although the Indians often were 
reluctant to part with them. Among 
the Quechua Indians, ponchos are the 
most prized possessions and women 
are judged by their skill in weaving 
them. 

Mr. and Mrs. Selengut now spend 
eight months in South America every 
year and half and their partner, 
George Grossblatt, spends another 
eight or nine months there making 
purchases. They continue to buy tex- 
tiles and other articles in the native 
markets, far beyond the tourist areas, 
and follow up any clues to find hand- 
craft that come their way. At times 
they have penetrated deep into the 
jungle—they had heard of looms there 
—traveling by car, horse, boat and on 
foot. Here they found handsome bags 
made by twining, employing string. 
hemp, cord, wild hemp and shredded 
wild maguey. The natives use these for 
transporting food and other things. 


They now have year-round head- 
quarters in Lima, and Indians often 
bring things there. On Peru’s Inde- 
pendence Day, July 28, a great market 
is held in Lima. Craftsmen come from 
all over the country bringing in a 
variety of articles which cannot be 
found elsewhere except with the great- 
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Skirt material worn by women of Shapibo tribe in the Amazon jungle, Peru. 


Design painted on handwoven material, 
Heavy lines of design in dark brown, 


lines in gray. Spots in blue and rose 
and yellow. 


est difficulty. 

Yarns used in the mountain districts 
are handspun from the wool of alpaca, 
llama, vicuna and mountain sheep. As 
one drives along mountain roads, one 
sees women walking along spinning 
with a spindle, as they did in the days 
of the Incas. Here also are seen great 
piles of raw wool, native dyed, not 
spun but in crude roving. As a rule 
women do most of the spinning and 
weaving but men sometimes take a 
hand. 

llama, alpaca and vicuna wools are 
used in the natural colors—shading 
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with handwoven border top and bottom. 
outlined in bright yellow. Faint inner 
red. Woven borders, red and blue. red 


from a creamy white to dark brown. 
Black and white wools usually are 
blended but rugs and hats usually are 
made of the white wools. Alpaca wool 
sometimes is dyed. These animals, 
sometimes decorated with tassels on 
their ears, bonnets and bells, are a 
picturesque sight along the mountain 
roads. All alpaca hides come from the 
young animals that die at birth. The 
Indians never will kill an alpaca for its 
skin. 

The Peruvians, both men and 
women, are expert knitters, and have 
been from ancient times. Pinata Party 
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imports many knitted articles, includ- 
ing masks with designs in Indian sym- 
bols which have become popular with 
skiers. Although these symbols have 
great traditional significance for the 
Indians, they have no objections to 
using the designs elsewhere. 

Commercially spun yarn sometimes 
is used for the knitting and Indian 
women love it. Since they have begun 
to use this yarn, only fairly recently, 
they have put a premium price on 
handspinning. 

With more money coming into the 
mountain areas as a result of the sale 
of handcraft and the introduction of 
knitting, the people have adopted a 
more business-like attitude toward 
their work. Prices have increased for 
woven articles and from 20 to 25 per 
cent for alpaca skins. The Indians use 
the money usually for improvements 
to their houses or purchase of trucks 
or tools. 

A weaving project also has been set 
up in some jails. Prisoners wanted pots 
and food in return for their work, as 
well as primus stoves on which to cook 
their food. As the project developed, 
prisoners were able to earn money to 
send to their families. 

After three years, Pinata Party, Inc., 
is both a wholesale and retail business 
with its imports in demand by gift and 
sports shops, department stores, in- 
terior decorators, architects and col- 
lectors in the United States and 
abroad. There is a strong demand from 
Canada, Alaska and Switzerland. The 
most recent development is the produc- 
tion of upholstery fabrics for a well- 
known American manufacturer of fine 
furniture. Weaving centers, equipped 
with Leclerc looms, have been set up 
in the Altiplano—the high plateau area 
of the Andes from Northern Peru to 
Bolivia. The Indians find no diffi- 
culty in weaving on these looms. Some 
1800 Indians now are at work for 
Pinata Party, either spinning, knitting 
or weaving. 
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e FOR 
¢ HANDWEAVERS 


All fibers, all sizes 
both natural and dyed. 


Plus hard to find 


novelties and blends. 


Hundreds of items 


in stock. 


Write for samples 






tapco 


+wneecormrrmpPeaocoeRmRaTreod 


468 PARK AVE. SOUTH 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 











Quarterly Journal 
OF THE 


Guilds of Weavers 
Spinners and Dyers 


The only magazine in Great Britain 
devoted entirely to the textile crafts. 
Illustrated articles of general, his- 
torical and technical nature all 
written by experts, book reviews, 
advertisements, competitions, etc. 


4 pages of photographs. 
$1.40 for 1 year (4 issues) 
$2.80 for 2 years (8 issues) 


Obtainable from: 


GERALD CROCKER 


6 Chalfont Court 
Baker Street, London, N.W. 1, England 
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A 100-Year 
Old Weaver 


One of the most enthusiastic weavers 
in Seattle, Washington, is Mrs. H. 
Palmer French, who celebrated her 
100th birthday June 9, 1960. She be- 
gan to weave only three years ago, 
when failing sight and arthritis limit- 
ed her other activities and kept her 
confined to her home. Her teacher was 
her daughter, Mrs. Lyle B. Robinson, 
one of Seattle's well-known weavers, 
who teaches classes at the YWCA and 
the Cornish School. Mrs. French al- 
ways had been interested in her daugh- 
ters work but never had attempted 
weaving for herself. Mrs. Robinson set 
up a small table loom for her and soon 
she was weaving small towels, 15” x 
22”. These had cotton boucle weft and 
different designs in stripes and _ bor- 
ders in various colors in the cotton 
warp, set 15 per inch. First she gave 
the towels to her friends but she soon 
had a market. They have been approv- 
ed by the Washington Arts and Crafts 
Association for sale in its shops. Mrs. 
Robinson puts on 8 yards of warp at 
a time for her mother, which makes 
12 towels. Sometimes she puts on 40 
yards in one week. 

When the warp is finished, Mrs. 





Huck place mat by Mrs. Robinson. 


Robinson cuts it in 22-inch pieces. She 
ravels back some six threads, then 
stitches it with a zigzag stitch on the 
sewing machine. This holds well and 
shows very little. 

Mrs. French was one of the stars on 
Mrs. Robinson’s television lessons on 
weaving which she conducted last 
spring over Station KTCS, TV-9 under 
the auspices of the YWCA. Mrs. French 
appeared on the human interest fea- 
ture of the series, “Who Can Weave?” 
along with Mrs. Ruth Fritz, a blind 
weaver, and Adrienne Brandt, a 9-year 
old girl who has developed consider- 
able skill. Mrs. Fritz, who learned to 
weave after she lost her sight, now does 
weaving of all kinds — place mats, 
aprons, and exceptionally beautiful 
clothing yardage. She studied for 
about a year at the YWCA and since 
then has gone ahead on her own, set- 
ting up her loom and carrying on all 
other operations by herself. 

On television Mrs. Robinson gave a 
series of eight lessons during which 
she presented the following: history of 
weaving, how to plan a fabric, warp- 
ing, dressing the loom, weaving an 
overshot pattern, pick-up lace weaves, 
huck as representative of an all-over 
technique, taking material off the 
loom, finishing ends (place mats) and 
discussion of yarns. 

The program was an experiment in 
introducing weaving to the public. It 
resulted in many calls to the YWCA 
about future classes and new private 
pupils for Mrs. Robinson. Ken Yeend, 
director of the station, considered the 
program so successful that he is con- 
sidering repeating it on film as a docu- 
mentary. 


The huck place mat illustrated here 
attracted attention when it was intro- 
duced on the television series. The di- 
rections follow: 

Warp: 20/2 linen 

Weft: 40/8 linen 

Reed: #:12—20 dents per inch 

Threading: (12) 1 (21) 0 (43434) 
0 (12) 1 (21) O (43434) 

Sley: first 5 threads in three dents, 
skip one dent, next 5 threads in one 
dent, skip dent. Repeat to desired width. 

Treadling: 1-3, 2-3, 1-3, 2-4, 2-3, 2-4. 

The weft thread has to be caught 
around the outside warp thread on the 
fifth and sixth shots. 

In addition to teaching in Seattle, 
Mrs. Robinson has conducted work- 
shops for many weavers’ groups, in- 
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cluding one in New York at Mrs. Myra 
R. Young’s studio and one in Honolulu 
for the weavers’ guild there. Her work 
has been widely exhibited and has won 
awards. 

Mrs. French has lived in Seattle 
since 1909. She and her husband went 
to Seattle to attend the Alaska-Yukon 
Exposition and liked the city so well 
they remained. In her earlier days, 
Mrs. French was Alaska secretary for 
the Women’s Missionary Society of the 
Methodist church. She went to Alaska 
to help in planning a mission hospital 
at Nome. She was born in Mondovi, 
Wisconsin, a year after her parents 
had moved there from Boston. She 
remembers her mother telling her how 
worried they were about moving so far 
west. 


Hausner 
(Continued from page 13) 


that crimps to simulate wool; Orlon- 
Type 37 to blend with wools; and 
modacrylics for carpet yarns. Orlon- 
Type 38 is a fiber that can shrink up 
to 38% when subjected to heat. 

Zefran has special types for blend- 
ing with wool and cotton. So far an- 
nounced are types W2, W4 and Cl. 

Acrilan 16, a special type for knit- 
wear, is available. 

Polyester. In Dacron there is now 
Type 62 with special dye and print 
characteristics, and luxurious hand. 
This probably will compete with silk. 

Kodel has some new applications, in 
blends and combination with wool for 
special high bulk garments and other 
knitgoods. 

Olefin’s Polypropylene has made 
great advances in quality. 

There are many more producers. 
The fibers have been improved. Main 
uses are outdoor textiles and cordage. 
In this field are several new types un- 
der varying names. Announced also 
are controlled slub-type yarns, high- 
shrinkage types and staple. 

More and more is being heard about 
bulk yarns and texturized yarns. I 
wish shortly to summarize the various 
groups and explain their characteris- 
tics. Bulking or texturing refers to a 
number of treatments changing the 
appearance and various characteristics 
of filament yarns. The methods and 
treatments are many and to go into 
detail would be too difficult and too 
technical for this article. 


There are three main groups of bulk 
yarns: 
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WIDE SELECTION 


Of Rayon, Cotton & Wool Novelty Yarns for Handweaving 


MANY COLORS IN STOCK — 
Tinsel . 


SPECIAL COLORS DYED TO ORDER 
Elastic a 


Plastic 


Raffia made in Switzerland—We carry a big selection of colors in stock 
Assorted Odd Lot Yarns In Packages of 18 to 20 Ibs. $10.00 plus Postage 
Send for Sample Card $1.00. Refunded with first order of $10.00 or more 


FIBRE YARN CO. ie. 





Braids, Cords, Trimmings, Rayons 





G%) 


840 Sixth Ave., New York 1, MU 3-0731-2-34 
"It it's for handweaving we have it" 


Established 1919 


Noted for Prompt Service 





1. Textured stretch yarns charac- 
terized by high stretch and good re- 
covery including Helanca, Fluflon, 
Superloft and Dynaloft. 

2. Textured crimp yarns with mod- 
erate stretch and high bulk such as 
Mylast, Banlon, Saaba abd Agilon. 

3. Bulk yarns with high bulk and 
no stretch including Taslan, Surface- 
texture Taslan, Airloft and Skyloft. 

This is by no means a complete list 
but a selection from the best known 
and most important. One must remem- 
ber that these names signify the proc- 
ess that modifies the filament yarn, 
and the fiber name always has to be 
given in conjunction with it. It is true 
that some of these names recently have 
become identified with one particular 
fiber, but that is the exception rather 
than the rule. 


Articles on the development of 
man-made fibers by Mr. Hausner 
have appeared in the following 
issues of Handweaver & Crafts- 
man: Summer 1955, Summer 
1956, Summer 1958 and Winter 
1960. 


Af Kleen 


(Continued from page 15) 


Mrs. af Kleen and her husband, Nils 
E. af Kleen, live in Stonington, Con- 
necticut. Over the last few years, Mr. 
af Kleen has introduced different 
types of Swedish and Finnish hand- 
weaving yarns to weavers in this coun- 
try. Among them are wools,* linens 
and mohair and special rug yarns. He 
imports and distributes the yarns 
through agents under the name of 
House af Kleen. 


Renew early and avoid delay in 


receiving your Spring magazine. 


WORSTED YARNS 
For Hand Weaving 





Rugs—Textiles—Tapestries 
Petit Point 
Large assortment of colors 
Samples sent on request 
D. K. DEYRMANJIAN 
245 - 5th Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 





Projects 


for 
Spring and Summer Exhibits 
Kate Van Cleve 


14 Marshal St. Brookline 46, Mass. 
LOngwood 6-5615 


WEAVING SERVICE 


THREADS & YARNS for handweavers. Botan 
& Tweed yarns from Scotland & England. 
Linen yarns from France & Ireland. Cottons, 
rayons, boucles, metallics. NILUS LECLERC 


looms. 


SEND oes CON ond SaT FIVE price lists with 
attached us 
“SEARLE SUGGESTIONS” bulletins . 


DOROTHY RANKINE, Consultant 


SEARLE GRAIN COMPANY 
“WEAVING SERVICE” 


Box 943 





WINNIPEG CANADA 
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Cae 


How to desi 


and make beautiful 
and distinctive jewelry at home 


This new and complete guidebook lists of tools and materials, mar- 
takes you step by step through all kets, sources of supply. Illustrated 
the techniques of the craft. Con- with 150 drawings and photos. 


tains short cuts, latest methods, 9&SIGNING AND MAKING 

tips on choosing and combining HANDWROUGHT JEWELRY 

metals, creating your own design, By Joseph F. Shoenfelt 
$4.95, at your bookstore MeGRAW-HILL 


MUSEUM BOOKS, INC. 
48 East 43 Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
In stock now: Malin Selander’s New Book, 
SWEDISH HANDWEAVING $6.95 
An up-to-date supplement to our catalog of books on WEAVING, 
HANDICRAFT AND DESIGN has just been issued. 
Write for it or browse at leisure in our show-room. 


Tape Loom 
(Continued from page 21) 








uate in art of Cooper Union, she turned from fashion illus- 
tration to occupatione! therapy in World War II. She en- 
rolled in New York University where weaving became her 
chief interest. By the time she finished her course, she was 
instructing in the department, under Miss Ruth Canfield, 
and found that she had a great liking for teaching. Before 
she had finished her internship in therapy she was asked 
to return to the University. 

At the York State Craft Fair at Binghamton last sum- 
mer, Mrs. Crawford’s demonstrations of tape loom weav- 
ing and the comprehensive exhibition of her students’ work 
attracted a great deal of attention. Visitors to the Fair of 
such widely varied fields as therapists, social service work- 
ers, teachers, craftsmen in various media, and people who 
had never done any weaving at all seemed fascinated by 
the simple techniques. One farmer and his son studied the 
loom carefully. They planned to make such a loom to weave 
surplus binder twine into straps for various uses. 


Howell 
(Continued from page 18) 


achieved in so many different techniques. Any technique 
can be used singly or in combination. 

The handloom and the weaver make one very versatile 
machine. We push the treadles to make it go, and push 
the shuttle to put the picks in, and move the beater to 
pack the filling. And we can, in the blink of an eye, stop 
any of these motions, change our minds, and reject or 
change what we have started. With this freedom we can 
do patterns that never repeat. With our looms we can 
change treadling right in the middle of a pick, or change 
picks right in the middle of a shed, or lay in extra yarns 
according to our own minds. 

This, taken directly, could result in true tapestry, using 
traditional tapestry methods. But try variations on this; 
traditional methods but different weaves rather than 
colors, or use several yarn weights, or vary the number 
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of picks per inch. Such inserts woven as part of a yardage 
piece could be used as a solution to the above upholstery 
example, or in apparel might emphasize a particular detail 
in the fit or the cut of a garment. 

Certain yarns have equally spaced nubs or bumps or 
colors or textures. And we can make such yarns ourselves 
by dyeing, spinning, knotting or twisting plain yarns. A 
power loom cannot adjust its picks, but we can. And by 
so doing, each pick of this fancy yarn can be arranged 
in each shed so that the novelties create a pattern; blocks, 
stripes, lines, areas, circles, triangles, or others. 

Elastic thread can be stretched and used in the warp or 
filling. When the fabric is removed from the loom, you 
end up with your own handwoven stretch fabric. The 
stretch can be all over the piece or it can be only in areas 
—an easy solution for bathing suits and waistbands. 

The warps which we put on our looms are short enough 
for easy control. Dye them in pattern, arrange nubs or 
bumps in pattern, pull ends and manipulate them to the 
position you want. 

We can make special heddles for unusual yarns. 

We can even weave without a reed. 

It is easy for us to combine techniques without elabo- 
rate set-ups: tapestry technique with colonial overshot; 
flossa, cut or uncut, long or short pile, anywhere, anytime. 
Cut out ends, then re-tie them with other colors, or in a 
different position in the reed or even re-draw them; double 
weave; leno; laid-in yarns; the list is endless. 

After the fabric is removed from the loom it is still 
under our control, and there are techniques we can employ 
to make ours a handmade fabric. Some yarns can be 
brushed or napped, using a good stiff wire brush. Brush- 
ing can be done in certain areas only, or in varying direc- 
tions, or according to a pattern. Pile sections may be 
sculptured and also can be brushed. Embroidery, silk 
screening, block printing and appliqué are just a few after 
treatments that can be used. One word of caution, though, 
that I would like to extend, is that any surface decoration 
must have a firm relationship to the woven fabric. It 
should not be “frosting” on top of the fabric, but must 
be an integral part of it. 

Cross-dyeing can be extremely effective for color effects 
not easily obtainable in yarn-dyed fabrics. The fabric is 
first woven of various materials, usually in white or nat- 
ural yarns, and is then dyed for one particular yarn, e.g., 
wool. It may then be re-dyed for another particular yarn, 
e.g. cotton. Other yarns are variously tinted by these dyes, 
so often very unusual color effects are gained. 





The preceding article is a summary of Mrs. Howell’s 
discussion of handweaving as a member of the weaving 
panel at the 1960 Northeastern Regional Conference of 
the American Craftsmen’s Council at New Paltz, New York. 
She is in charge of weaving at the Rhode Island School 
of Design, Providence, has taught at Haystack Mountain 
School of Crafts and has conducted several weaving work- 
shops. She and her husband, James Howell, assistant pro- 
fessor of architecture at the Rhode Island School of Design 
are members of the industrial design firm of Cicchelli- 
Howell Associates in Providence. Mrs. Howell is primarily 
interested in weaving. Mr. Howell designs furniture and 
interiors. Both have won awards in important exhibitions. 
An article on the Howells appeared in the Spring 1959 
Handweaver & Craftsman. 
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WEAVER’S BOOKSHELF 


The books reviewed here are those Handweaver & Craftsman believes will 
be of value to weavers in their own craft and in related areas of interest. Guild 
librarians will find mention not only of ali weaving books currently published 
but also many in allied fields which will provide inspiration for design, color 


and texture. 


Dyes 

Five actual size detail watercolors 
of dye lichens, shown in their natural 
habitat, make this book most useful in 
the identification of these plants. A 
detail description of the characteristics 
of each lichen, the proper method of 
gathering and the various traditional 
extraction procedures are given in de- 
tail. Two handed down dyeing meth- 
ods and the use of the proper mordant, 
if required, are explained. The book 
is keyed to British and American 
lichens and a color plate shows over a 
dozen samples of wool hand-dyed with 
lichens. 

Lichens for Vegetable Dyeing 
by Eileen M. Bolton, Charles T. 
Branford, Newton Centre 59, 
Massachusetts. 642 by 8, 63 pages 
6 color plates. $3.50. 


Swiss 

A Swiss peasant art which flour- 
ished from the mid-eighteenth to the 
mid-nineteenth centuries has been 
beautifully illustrated in this book. 
Painted on wood, it frequently depicts 
the life of the cowherds by giving a 
tally sheet of the cattle and being 
entirely devoid of any influence of 
trend or tradition it is a true folk art. 
The painting of these fantastic land. 
scapes, cattle and people was invari- 
ably an avocation and was often done 
by weavers with the bottom of the 
milk pail being a favorite location for 
decoration. Printed in Switzerland 
with English text. 

Appenzell Peasant Art by Ru- 
dolf Hanhart. Hastings House, 
New York 22. 9 by 94, 132 pages, 
96 illustrations, 18 in full color. 


$10.50. 
Double Weave 


Double weave seemingly was first 
done about 500 B. C. in China, “from 
where much of the more sophisticated 
textile knowledge emerged.” In Scan- 
dinavia it has had an unbroken his- 
tory since Viking times, with the once 
inventive designs having now become 
a more static peasant art with simple 
geometric patterns in regular repeats. 
Double weave cropped up in this 
country as Colonial Patterns and has 
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recently again emerged, having been 
found most suitable to present power 
woven demands. Again “the hand- 
weaver has led the power woven in- 
dustry.” The author insists that dou- 
ble weave is simple and proceeds to 
explain in detail the procedures used 
in the different methods and to show 
various examples, both traditional 
and contemporary. 

The Double Weave—Plain and 
Patterned by Harriet Tidball. 
Craft & Hobby Book Service, Big 
Sur, California. 8 by 10%, 34 
pages, 31 illustrations & drafts, 
paper. $4.00. 


Interior Design 

The Golden Jubilee number of this 
well known British yearbook is a 
most inspiring international display 
of the better things being done today 
in interior design. Approximately 500 
illustrations, some in color, show the 
present trends in interiors accompa- 
nied by detail photographs of furni- 
ture, wall paper, tiles, china, silver, 
ceramics, glass and lighting fixtures. 
Many people are seemingly no longer 
interested in “travesties of former 
styles” and the trend is definitely to- 
wards the more elegant and a less 
severity of line. In textiles there is 
less tendency to “imitate the work of 
pioneers” and the least solved prob- 
lem remains lighting and small deco- 
rative ceramics. 

Decorative Art (Studio) 1960- 
61. Edited by Terence Davies. 
Viking Press, New York 22. 8 
by 11%, 172 pages, 450 black & 
white and 30 full color illustra- 


tions. $9.50. 


Quilts 

As a guide for beginners and a 
source of traditional design for the 
more experienced quilt maker this 
handbook should appeal to young and 
old alike who delight in sewing a fine 
seam. The planning of the quilt for 
size, period, color and suitability to 
the decor is discussed as is the border 
treatment, quilting, tufting and vari- 
ous other uses for quilting. Over 100 
traditional pictorial and geometric de- 








The 
Art of 
Pictorial 


Composition 





By LOUIS WOLCHONOK 


“Impressive . . . Not only soundly rooted 
in the traditional fundamentals but rich- 
ly inventive . . . useful as a systematic 
training for students of contemporary de- 
sign, both creative and commercial.”— 
RicHarp GUGGENHEIMER. 84%” x 11”; 
over 70 full pages of line cuts and a 
profusion of half-tones. $7.50 


The 
Textile 


Arts 
By VERLA BIRRELL 


A handbook of fabric structure and de- 
sign processes: ancient and modern weav- 
ing, braiding, printing and other textile 
techniques. A unique work combining all 
aspects of the textile arts in one definitive 
volume. 46 line drawings; 201 halftones; 
7 color plates; glossary; bibliography; 
index. $12.50 









The 
Art of 
Three 


Dimensional 


Design 


How to 
Create Space Figures 


By LOUIS WOLCHONOK 


“One of the most original approaches to 
the study of design . . . a series of plates 
that are a constant revelation . . . inspira- 
tion and guidance for anyone studying 
his many examples.” — Ciarence P. 
Hornune, author of Handbook of Designs 
and Devices. Over 1000 line illustrations. 

$8.50 


At all bookstores 
HARPER & BROTHERS 
New York 16 
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TEACHING? 
RESEARCH? 
HOBBY? 


No matter what your interest you need a 
good library of weaving books and our con- 
cisely written publications answer this re- 
quirement. 


Our KEY TO WEAVING has been immensely 
popular for over a decade and now our new 
THREAD and COLOR GUIDES are fast be- 
coming best sellers. 


Write today for new revised list 
of our publications. 


Mary E. Black 
Bedford, Nova Scotia, Canada 





WEAVING LITERATURE 


Our new 1960 Supplement of weaving books 
has some wonderful IDEAS for weavers, and 
some attractive bargains in books. Send for your 
Free copy, plus the regular catalog listing 173 
different WEAVING BOOKS. 


CRAFT & HOBBY BOOK SERVICE 
DEPT. HW, BIG SUR, CALIFORNIA 


K. R. DRUMMOND 


Bookseller 
21 LITTLE RUSSELL St., 
BLOOMSBURY 
LONDON W.C.1, ENGLAND 
Telephone CHAncery 2300 
Books on Spinning; Dyeing; 
Weaving; Embroidery; Lace; 
Dressmaking; Costume; Ceramics; 
Bookcrafts; Lettering; Dolls & 
Puppetry; Art and allied subjects. 
Write for Catalog, stating the 
Craft which interests you. Catalogs 
sent on request without charge. 
Agent for 
Handweaver & Craftsman 
in Great Britain 








signs are described & illustrated and 
directions given for their adaption to 
your requirements. The book closes 
with the historcial backgrounds of 
quilting in Europe and the traditional 
American quilt. 

The Standard Book of Quilt 
Making and Collecting by Mar- 
guerite Ickie. Dover Publications, 
New York 14. 7 by 10, 276 pages, 
illustrated, paper. $2.00. 


African Design 

The examples of African design 
shown in this book have been chosen 
by a woman who is the founder of an 
art school in Africa. She defines de- 
sign as something “over and above 
efficiency and comfort,” and observes 
that “any distinction between fine and 
applied art would puzzle the primitive 
artist.” Along with numerous repro- 
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ductions of woven raffia and printed 
textiles there are relief wall decora- 
tions, mats, screens, basketry and 
decorated hides, calabashes and wool. 
The motifs are more or less symbolic 
but any explanation is very apt to be 
wrong. The accompanying text is 
very helpful. 

African Design by Margaret 
Trowell. Frederick A. Praeger, 
New York 3. 8% by 11, 78 pages 
of text, 76 halftone plates. $7.50. 


Heraldry 

The author observes that as long 
as we have pride of ancestry there 
will be an interest in heraldry. The 
early heraldic devices were a means 
to distinguish friend from foe and 
leader from led. There being no con- 
trol of heraldry in this country, and 
as many consider the possession of 
a coat of arms a mark of gentility, 
spurious claims are quite common. 
Heraldry is an exact science and this 
book covers all the various aspects of 
field, charge and color admirably and 
thoroughly. The 444 illustrations 
(192 in full color) by Manwaring 
are vigorously well drawn. The au- 
thor conducts classes in heraldry in 
London. 

Shield and Crest—An Account 
of the Art & Science of Heraldry 
by Julian Franklin. Illustrated by 
Norman Manwaring. Sterling 
Publishing Company, New York 
16. 5% by 8%, 444 illustrations. 
$12.00. 


Handwriting 

In this collection of examples of 
italic handwriting, chosen for their 
beauty and historical interest, nearly 
one hundred plates are accompanied 
by factual comments. A new apprecia- 
tion of the value of a well written 
hand and an increasing weariness of 
ugly, illegible writing give added in- 
terest to these good examples first 
done during the Italian Renaissance. 
Represented are 15 c book scripts, 
16 c writing masters and contempo- 
rary calligraphers, with comments on 
the desirable characteristics. There 
are reproductions of the early hand- 
writing manuals starting with the one 
by Arrighi, published in Rome in 
1522. Printed in Great Britain. 

Renaissance Hand Writing— 
An Anthology of Italic Scripts by 
Alfred Fairbanks & Berthold 
Wolpe. World Publishing Compa- 
ny, Cleveland 2, Ohio. $12.50. 





Ancient Art 

Much of what we know of many 
early civilizations is the more or less 
complete examples we have of their 
art. In this book the “intelligent ama- 
teur” will find a round-the-world 
coverage of these “things left behind” 
by vanished civilizations. There are 
166 photographs, some in full color, 
accompanied by some 220 alphabetical 
and cross-indexed words of reference 
to “places & people, cities & civiliza- 
tions, tombs & techniques” by 48 out- 
standing authorities in their respec- 
tive fields. The present interest in 
ancient arts makes this authoritative 
book most welcome by those desiring 
to study the various traditional de- 
signs when they were young. 

The Concise Encyclopedia of 
Archaeology by Leonard Cottrell. 
Hawthorn Books, New York II. 
74% by 91%, 512 pages, 150 halftone 
plates, 16 full color plates. $12.95. 


Waste 

The author of The Hidden Per- 
suaders and The Status Seekers has 
seemingly scored another bullseye. 
This somewhat depressing book dis- 
cusses the alleged “planned obsoles- 
cence” by makers of mass produced 
products to aid and encourage the 
growing tendency to “throw away.” 
The prehistoric midden is being re- 
vived. The author claims that in the 
frantic effort to keep the consumption 
of semi-durable goods apace with the 
ever increasing production an arbi- 
trary periodic style change is fre- 
quently resorted to. He calls for a 
more discriminating and critical atti 
tude when buying and a curtailment 
of the terrific waste in our natural 
resources. 

The Waste Makers by Vance 
Packard. David McKay, New 
York 18. 5 by 8, 340 pages. $4.50. 


Jewelry 

Numerous hints on current jewelry 
making are given in this well illus- 
trated handbook for the aspiring 
craftsman. The various tools and 
procedures are described, with alter- 
nate methods frequently suggested. 
The author has both practiced and 
taught jewelry making. 

Hand Made Jewelry—A Man- 
ual of Techniques by Louis 
Wiener. Revised Edition. D. Van 
Nostrand, Princeton, New Jersey. 
5Y, by 8%, 221 pages, illustrated. 
$3.95. 
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Porcelain 

This beautifully produced encyclo- 
pedia on Continental pottery and por- 
celain gives “a reliable summary of 
information concerning factories, ar- 
tists, materials and production”— 
useful to collectors. Accompanying 
the historical and style developments 
of porcelain in the different countries 
are the excellent photographs, many 
in full color, and facsimile reproduc- 
tions of the incised marks used by 
the various potters. For easy refer- 
ence the entries are alphabetically 
arranged. The author is a recognized 
authority on pottery and porcelain. 


The Concise Encyclopedia of 
Continental Pottery and Porce- 
lain by Reginald Haggar. Haw- 
thorn Books, New York 11. 7 by 
10, 535 pages, 160 black & white 
and 24 full color plates. $20.00. 


Fancy Chairs 

The author of this book feels that 
the ornamented chair has been neg- 
lected and she traces the development 
of the fancy chair in America with 
300 photographs of unique examples. 
The book is published by the Histori- 
cal Society of Early American Deco- 
ration, which also is interested in the 
authentic restoration of these chairs. 
The first richly ornamented chairs 
arrived from England before 1750 
and were known as Queen Anne. 
They were followed by chairs made 
here: adaptions and combinations of 
later furniture designs, the famous 
Hitchcock chair and that American 
invention—the rocking chair. 


The Ornamented Chair—Its 
Development in America (1700- 
1890) by Zilla Rider Lea. Charles 
E. Tuttle, Rutland, Vermont. 8% 
by 1034, 300 photographs, 7 in full 
color. $10.00. 


Slides 

A broad covering of American art 
from the Seventeenth through the 
Twentieth centuries is given in this 
catalogue of 4,000 documentary color 
slides. The project was made possible 
by a Carnegie grant to the University 
of Georgia. Subjects covered include 
architecture, costume, furniture, 
painting, sculpture, decorative arts & 
graphic art. The miniature black and 
white reproductions are accompanied 
by 18 brief resumes of the various 
creative periods. Color slides availa- 
ble. 

Arts of the United States—A 


Winter 1961 


Pictorial Survey. Edited by Wil- 
liam Pierson & Martha Davison. 
McGraw-Hill, New York, 36. 8% 
by 11, 452 pages, 4,000 illustra- 
tions. $9.95. 


Scotland 

From Edinburgh comes a beauti- 
ful map of Scotland which shows the 
spheres of influence of the various 
clans c King James VI and is em- 
bellished with a border displaying the 
arms of 174 of their respective chiefs 
in gay heraldic colors. 


Bartholomew’s Map of Scotland 
of Old by Iain Moncreiffe & Don 
Pottinger. Frederick Warne, New 
York 10. 30 by 40 inches. $1.50. 


Leathercraft 

Thirty-eight projects in leather, 
requiring various levels of craftsman- 
ship, are given in this handbook. The 
step-by-step directions are accompa- 
nied by a photograph of the finished 
article, patterns and procedure dia- 
grams. A general discussion of the 
different kinds of leather, tools & 
materials and the various methods of 
sewing is followed by instructions 
for making such useful objects as 
eyeglass cases, bill folds, handbags, 
briefcases, waste baskets, belts and 
jackets. The author is a Danish leath- 
ercraft teacher. 

Creative Leathercraft by Grete 
Petersen. Sterling Publishing 
Company, New York 16. 62 by 
84%, 92 pages, 48 photographs, 107 
line drawings. $2.95. 


Dictionary 

This convenient little pocket dic- 
tionary of synonyms & antonyms sug- 
gests the right word for the right 
place. There are over 60,000 words, 
arranged in the frequency of their 
use. The editor warns there are “no 
true synonyms’’—each word has its 
own peculiar and appropriate mean- 
ings and this book will help you find 
just the word you want. The editor, 
Laurence Urdang, was formerly on 
the staff of this magazine. 

Vest Pocket Dictionary of Syn- 
onyms and Antonyms edited by 
Laurence Urdang. Random 
House, New York 22. 3% by 5%, 
310 pages, 80,000 words. $1.25. 


Guide 


The aim of this guidebook is that 
the visitor and the New Yorker may 
discover some of the less obvious de- 
lights of the “restless metropolis” and 
admittedly reflects the author’s lean- 





ELSIE H. GUBSER 


Problems in techniques answered 
by mail. Fees on request 


647 North Denver 
Tulsa 6, Oklahoma 





ing towards the more modest attrac- 
tions. Historical sidelights, the not- 
so-native natives, parks, walks & rides 
through various districts, museums, 
eating in any language, shops & book 
stores are all discussed and the in- 
formative guide closes with month by 
month tabulation of special events 
more or less peculiar to the town. 

New York—Places & Pleasures 
by Kate Simon. Meridian Books, 
New York 10. 4% by 8, 352 pages. 
Paper $1.95. 


Malevich 

The observations and theories of the 
painter of the famous White on White 
(1918) are now for the first time 
available in English. Malevich believed 
that the “true value of a work of art 
resides solely in the feeling ex- 
pressed.” “The artist who creates rath- 
er than imitates expresses himself” 
and although the process may be ex- 
tremely slow, any art form which is 
really new has the power of reorientat- 
ing the old points of view. Malevich 
has much to say and the book con- 
tains all the illustrations in the original 
German edition. 

The Non-Objective World by 
Kasimir Malevich. Paul Theobald 
& Company, Chicago 2. 82 by 11, 
102 pages, 92 illustrations, paper. 
$4.50. 


Patterns 

Some possibilities in pattern and 
textures not usually associated with a 
15 inch, 2-harness table loom are given 
in this portfolio. Various 2 and 3 color 
designs and textural effects are ex- 
plained and shown in actual size 
photographs and basic drafts. Included 
are examples in openwork, honey- 
comb, narrow fabrics, double width 
weave, double weave and special sel- 
vages & seams. The author feels the 
present trend is towards simplicity of 
design, which used with a new inter- 
est in color and texture, tends to give 
a new effect to old drafts. 

Patterns on a Plain Weave by 
Nell Steedsman. 84 by 11, 106 
pages. 74 photographs & drafts, 
paper. $6.00. Mrs. Charles Steeds- 
man, 7 Georgia Avenue, Leaming- 
ton, Ontario, Canada. 
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MODEL #240-4 


STRUCTO 


ARTCRAFT LOOMS 


Freeport, Illinois 

4 & 8 harness in metal with 8" weaving width 
or hardwood, natural finish with 20" & 26" 
weaving width. 


Patented STRUCTO Ready Warped Spools . . 
can be used on any style loom equipped with 


STRUCTOS' Steel Warp Beam. 


Weaving Supplies 





SCOTLAND’S BEST 
Cheviot tweeds 3600 yards 
Saxony — featherweight for Dress, 
Shirt or Suiting, 7200 yards. 
Also silk, cotton, and novelty yarns 
Samples available Exclusive distributors 


THE BURNHAMS 
4115 N. Center St. Baldwin Park, Calif. 


LOOM MUSIC, the Weavers’ handbook of 
good design, correct teaching, and suc- 
cessful weaving. 

10 timely issues per year 


Sample copy 25¢ Current year $5.00 
By Popular demand—1944-60, $3.50 a year 


Mrs. R. B. Sandin, University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alta. 
Mrs. E. M. Henderson, 20 Ritz Apts. Winnipeg, Manitoba 


Design 

The author starts this book with 
suggestions on how to begin a design 
and the possibilities and limitations of 
shape, size and dominant dimension. 
Visual effects of contour, movement, 
color contrasts and perspective are 
also discussed and several approaches 
given for arranging your design ele- 
ments. The author is a teacher who 
has previously written two books on 
design. 

The Art of Pictorial Composi- 
tion by L. Wolchonok. Harper & 
Brothers, New York 16. 8% by 
i1%, 173 pages, illustrated. $7.50. 


Jewelry 

In this handbook for the beginning 
jewelry maker the author keys his ap- 
proach to a somewhat professional 
level. He asks you to remember that 
originally jewelry was magic, and in 
a sense it still is. Repetition of the 
trite design is questioned and sugges- 
tions are given for a fresh approach. 
The common mistakes, with their 
causes and solutions are listed. Every 
piece of handmade jewelry has “the 
personal touch of its maker” and you 
are advised to “have fun.” 

Designing and Making Hand- 
wrought Jewelry by Joseph 
Schoenfelt. McGraw-Hill, N ew 
York 36. 6 by 8, 170 pages, illus- 
trated. $4.95. 
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Fabrics woven by Florence B. 
Kreider, Lancaster, Pennsylvania, a 
member of the Conestoga Valley 
chapter, Pennsylvania Guild of Crafts- 
men. The tabby in both is homespun 
linen. The flax was raised and spun 
by Jacob Shaub in 1825 on his farm 
near Strasburg, Lancaster County. One 
hundred and twenty-seven years later 
Miss Kreider purchased the yarn from 
his granddaughters and wove it into 
mats, bags, towels and other articles. 
Above. Nylon stockings for pattern. 
Below. Brown wool for pattern. 
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The Shuttle Craft Guild 
Instruction publications for Handweavers 
by 


HARRIET TIDBALL 
Route 1, Box 204B 
Lansing, Michigan 


Subscription, regular edition $7.50 
Portfolio edition with samples $17.50 


The Shuttle Craft Guild 
Correspondence Courses 
for Handweavers 
Beginning and advanced courses 


Instructor, 
Mrs. Frances Afanasiev 


1216 S. 5th Ave., Bozeman, Montana 


Write above address for information 





_roe naownsvine Y ARNS_ 


EXCEPTIONALLY LOW PRICES 
RAYON @ SILK @ WOOL @ WORSTED 
NYLON @ LINEN @ NOVELTIES @ COTTON 

Natural and Colors 


BARGAIN PACKAGE 
Nard fad *% 10° 9% 
under 


supervision of an r. Grant 


iE pn te om 
and free samples. oni 


When in New York 
kindly stop in to see Mr. Grant. There is a 
ll, in .. for you which will long be 


1c CY YARN CO. New Yor 2.8.9: 


(ne connection with any other concern) 











Marli Ehrman Speaker 
at Midwest Conference 


Marli Ehrman of Chicago will be the 
speaker at the eighth annual Midwest 
Weavers Conference which will be held 
at the University of Kansas City, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri, April 28-29. Mrs. 
Geraldine Wood is president of the 
conference this year, which is spon- 
sored by the Tulsa Handweavers. The 
conference theme is Book Weaving 
versus Original Weaving. 

Mrs. Ehrman is a well-known de- 
signer and weaver who directed the 
work of the Marli Weavers in Chicago 
for several years. A comprehensive 
article on her professional career ap- 
peared in the Spring 1960 issue of 
Handweaver & Craftsman. 

Instead of a dinner speaker this year, 
there will be a fashion show with prizes 
for the following: after five dress, 
street dress, suit, coat, accessories, 
men’s wear. Cash prizes will be award- 
ed for guild exhibits. The Midwest 


Conference includes the states of Ar- 


Winter 1961 


kansas, lowa, Kansas, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, and Oklahoma. For information 
write Mrs. Wood, 1739 West 41 Street, 
Tulsa 7, Oklahoma. 


New Director for 
Fletcher Farm School 


Mrs. Louise Williams of Rochester. 
New Hampshire, has been appointed 
director of Fletcher Farm Craft School, 
Ludlow, Vermont, according to an an- 
nouncement from the Society of Ver- 
mont Craftsmen, sponsor of the school. 
Mrs. Williams served as assistant direc- 
tor at the school in the 1956 and 1957 


sessions. 


Before coming to New England, Mrs. 
Williams had a studio in Chicago 
where she taught general arts and 
crafts, with emphasis on weaving and 
ceramics. She also taught weaving and 
ceramics in the recreation department 
of the Chicago Park District for five 
years. Earlier she taught public school 
art in Des Moines, Iowa. 

A graduate of Carleton College, 
Northfield, Minnesota, Mrs. Williams 
later studied methods of teaching arts 
and crafts at Kent State University in 
Ohio, at the school of the Art Institute 
of Chicago and at Fletcher Farm. She 
worked in ceramics with Edwin Scheier 
at the University of New Hampshire 
and with Leah Balsham at the Chicago 
Art Institute School, and studied weav- 
ing with Bill Carter, Berta Frey and 
Lili Blumenau. 


She is a member of the American 
Craftsmen’s Council and the League of 
New Hampshire Arts and Crafts. 

Instructors in weaving will be Berta 
Frey, Woodstock, New York, and Lilly 
Hoffman, Concord, New Hampshire. 


Waterford Crafts 
Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Amos of 


Newark, New Jersey, spent a strenu- 
ous three days in Waterford, Virginia, 
in October demonstrating weaving and 
spinning during the Waterford Foun- 
dation’s 17th annual Homes Tour and 
Crafts Exhibit. It was the initial ap- 
pearance there for Mr. Amos, who has 
become an enthusiastic weaver after 
working in leather and silver, Mrs. 
Amos—Mary Alice Bingham of Wash- 
ington, D. C., before her marriage 
in 1959-—has demonstrated  spin- 
ning and weaving there several times. 


She spins on both flax and wool 
wheels, on spindles and the Indian 
charkha. Mrs. Hutchinson Embrey of 





BRIGGS & LITTLE'S 
YARNS 


100% Canadian Virgin Wool 
tama st "ype 


STURDY CARPET WARP 
Special Finish Extra Strong Cotton 


PURRINGTON LOOMS 
Floor Type _ Table Type 


WOVEN LABELS 


Your name woven in, not printed 


PERSONAL STATIONERY 


Specially designed for weavers 


Free samples of yarns, labels, 
or stationery on request. 


Send for complete information 


TRANQUILLITY STUDIO 


CORNWALL BRIDGE CONNECTICUT 
Telephone Cornwall ORleans 2-6359 





THE HANDWEAVERS’ 
STUDIO 


I have ten looms available for weavers 


to use on a weekly basis. 


MRS. MYRA R. YOUNG 


Director 
791 Lexington Avenue 


New York 21 
TEmpleton 2-9580 


and 


TEmpleton 8-8831 








Hamilton, Virginia, also spun on the 
flax wheel. These demonstrations were 
held in the Weaver’s Cottage, owned 
and maintained as headquarters by 
the Foundation, where handwoven ar- 
ticles are on sale. 


During the tour days Waterford 
homes, built in the 18th and early 19th 
centuries and now restored to their 
original state by present or former 
owners, are open to the public. The 
village looks today much as it did in 
1800 although the Old Mill, one of the 
oldest and most interesting buildings, 
is now operated by the Foundation as 
a craft shop. 
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HANDWEAVING IN VERMONT AT 
Fletcher Farm Craft School 


; Berta Frey and Lilly Hoffmann will 

+ again teach weaving at Fletcher Farm, 
Ludlow, Vermont. Creative study-vaca 

t tion, four two-week sessions, July 3 to 
August 25. Also Early American Deco- 

> ration, Pottery, Silk Screen and Block 
Printing, Jewelry, Painting and other 
crafts. Excellent teachers. Pleasant liv 
ing on 250 acres. Delicious Vermont 
food. Nearby swimming, golf, summer 
theatre, country auctions. Beginners 
and advanced students. 


FOR FREE BROCHURE WRITE 
MRS. LOUISE WILLIAMS 


Director 
Dept. HC, RFD +1, Rochester, N.H. 











Better hurry! 


Subscribe to 


Kecreation 


in time to start with the December 
1960 issue — it contains the Annual 
Index. Use the list of Manufacturers’ 
Free Aids for crafts projects, which 
are available to you. Creative leisure- 
time activities are among our special- 
ties. All ages, individuals and group 
leaders — all can find ideas in 


RECREATION 


One year, $5.00 Two years, $8.75 
Single copies, $.60 


NATIONAL RECREATION 
ASSOCIATION 


8 West Eighth Street, 
New York 11, N. Y. 











PICTURE CREDITS 


pp. 1-9, 16-17, 34-36, 53-55 (except top 
53, 54), 56, 62 A. Burton Carnes, New York. 
10-12, M. H. de Young Memorial Museum, 
San Francisco, Calif. 14, Allied Chemical 
Corporation 15, Nils E. af Kleen, Stoning- 
ton, Conn. 22-23, British Information Serv- 
vice, New York. 24-25, Lenscraft Studio, 
Boston, Doris Clement (3), Macedon, New 
York. 29-31, Handicrafts Branch, Dept. of 
Industry & Development, New Brunswick, 
Canada. 33, Brooklyn, N. Y., Museum. 37-38 
(top), U. of Kansas, Lawrence. 38-41, 
George D. Cowdery, for Cooper Union Mu- 
seum, New York. 53-54 (top), Leona Selen- 
gut, New York. 
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Z-Handicrafts 


Demonstrations during tour days in- 
cluded a variety of crafts: pottery, 
stained glass, bobbin lace, chair can- 
ing, jewelry, book binding, quilting, 
ironwork at the forge, blending pot- 
pouri and other colonial household 
arts. The work of local craftsmen is on 
exhibit and sale. Last year members of 
the Virginia Craft Guild and the 
Southern Highland Handicraft Guild 
were represented. 

Waterford, first known as Milltown, 
was founded in 1733 by Quakers from 
Pennsylvania, and the name _ later 
changed at the instance of a citizen 
born in Waterford, Ireland. Early in- 
dustries were a flour, a grist and a 
plaster mill and two small cotton fac- 
tories. 

Restoration of its homes began in 
the Thirties, through the interest of 
residents. The Waterford Foundation 
was incorporated in 1943 to encour- 
age and assist in the restoration of 
homes and other buildings and to 
stimulate the revival of local arts and 
crafts. Unlike other restoration proj- 
ects Waterford has no outside subsidy 
and no uniform standards of restora- 
tion to depict a definite period. The 
homes have been restored to suit the 
needs and tastes of their successive 
owners who have been interested in 
preserving the historic atmosphere of 
this village. 


Finnish 

This handbook of Finnish weave 
patterns suggests 122 projects—table 
linens, drapery, upholstery, and ap- 
parel fabrics for summer and winter. 
Each is accompanied by weavinng di- 
rections, draft and photograph—12 
shown in full color. The authors are 
teachers and the fabrics shown were 
woven in a course given at the Fin- 
nish Industrial School. Text in Eng- 
lish by Bertha Needham and Aili 
March. 

Handweaving Patterns from 
Finland by Helvi Pyysalo & Viivi 
Merisalo. Charles T. Branford, 
Newton 59, Massachusetts. 84 x 
11, illustrated. $5.00. 
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MINNESOTA MULTI-USE LOOM. 20” 4 - harness 
jack-type table loom easily converted into 
foot-power. Weave interchangeably on two 
or more warps. Hilma Berglund, 1171 N. 
Snelling Ave., St. Paul 13, Minn. 





ware & WEFT, A monthly bulletin for 4 
harness weaves, sample swatch and = 
plete directions in each issue. $3.00 pe 

yearly subscription. Robin & Russ, 632 
Santa Barbara St., Santa Barbara, Calif. 


TISSANOVA LOOMS from Paris. Easily operated 
table or lap looms. $5.95 Unassembled. 
$8.00 already warped. F.O.B. New York 
City. Special price for quantity. C. F. 
Lamalle, 1123 Broadway, New York 10. 








SHADOW WEAVE PAMPHLETS— Converted (Sim- 
plified) form. New and unpublished drafts 
and treadlings, with pictures of actual 
weave. Four-Harness contains 16 drafts, 
109 suggested treadlings, 20 pictures. Multi- 
Harness 11 drafts, 138 treadlings, 20 pic- 
tures. Easy to follow. $1.00 each. Marian 
Powell, 2222 Willis, Perry, Towa. 

POSITION AVAILABLE: Wesinn hctiitinn in- 
terested in sharing skills with teenagers. 
Creative New England summer project. 
Shaker Village Work Group, Box 1149, 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts. 


WEAVING ON PAPER | or DRAW- DOWN MADE EASY. 
Different approach to Draft Development 
for hobbyist, teacher or professional de- 
signer. Quick, easy, accurate, any number 
of harnesses, all basic techniques. 16 pages, 
folio size Monograph, beautifully illus- 
trated. $3.00 postpaid. Henry A. Hoffman, 
6921 Nieman Road, Shawnee, Kansas. 








A NEW SOFT twist cotton. It comes in 3 sizes, 
20/2, 16/2, and 13/3. Natural only. $1.45 
per 1 Ib. cone. Mrs. Lyle B. Robinson, 1019 
East 62nd Street, Seattle A, Washington. 


SPINDLE FOR HAND SPINNING. ‘Sample of yarn 
and wool started on spindle. Extra wool 
and simple instructions included. $1.65 post- 
paid. Spinning wheels. Weaving supplies. 
Send for free price list. Anthony Cardarel- 
le, 3012 Adeline Street Berkeley 3, Cali- 
fornia. 





MATILDA “Looms s $21 00. Table looms that are 
light in weight with 4 harnesses and 14 
inch reed. Write John Runnells 4 Howard 
Street, Lynn, Massachusetts. 


HAND CARDS We manufacture a full line of 
hand cards for carding wool, tow, cotton, 
and No. 5 sheep. Write for information to 
E. B. FRYE & SON, Wilton, New Hamp- 
shire. 





WEAVE RUGS— Make Good Profits! No ex- 
perience necessary! Free Catalog, sample 
card, and low prices on carpet warp, rug 
filler, looms, parts, inexpensive beam coun- 
ter. If you have loom-advise make, weav- 
ing width please. Or Rug Company, Dept. 
0091, Lima, Ohio. 

DRAFTS AND “DESIGNS, a : monthly weaving bul- 
letin featuring patterns of 5 to 12 harnesses. 
Sample swatch 4” x 4” and complete direc- 
tions in each issue. $4.00 per yearly sub- 
scription. Robin & Russ, 632 Santa Bar- 
bara. St., Santa Barbara, California. 





MARIA MUNDAL, Teacher, Consultant, Work- 
shops and talks, on shuttle weaving, rugs 
and tapestry. 129 Broadway, Huntington 
Station, N. Y. 





HANDSPUN “WOOL RUG YARN, 4, $1.7 75 per Ib. Small 
quantity of wool and cotton yarn on cones 
$1.00 per Ib. 10¢ for samples. Mayatex, 


9961 Debbie, El Paso, Texas. 








The H&C Shop 


25ce a word; 20 words minimium; 6 
words for box & number. Payment in 
advance. 





26” 4 HARNESS COMPACT RIGID Loom for only 
$165.00 delivered freight prepaid to any 
city in continental U.S.A. (no exports) 
#15 reed S.S.; 600 large eye heddles; plain 
beam. Prompt shipment. Others available 
32”—40”—46”.. This model has been in pro- 
duction for five years. Gilmore Looms. 
1032 No. Broadway Ave., Stockton 5, Calif. 


LOOM CRAFT STUDIO 2024 Alexander D. Escon- 
dido, Calif. Looms, Rocking Seat Bench, 
Spool Rack, Tensioner, Bobbin Winder. 
Instruction, Garnett & Majorie January. 





STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE 
ACT OF AUGUST 24 1912, AS 
AMENDED BY THE ACTS OF 
MARCH 3, 1933, JULY 2, 1946 AND 
JUNE 11, 1960 (74 STAT. 208) SHOW- 
ING THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, AND CIRCULATION OF 
HANDWEAVER & CRAFTSMAN pub- 
lished Quarterly, January, April, July, 
October at KUTZTOWN, PENNSYL- 
VANIA, for OCTOBER 1, 1960. 

1. The names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: Publisher HANDWEAV- 
ER AND CRAFTSMAN, INC., 246 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. Editor Mary 
Alice Smith, 246 Fifth Avenue, New York 
1, N. Y. Managing editor Mary Alice 
Smith, 246 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, 
N. Y. Business manager Mary Alice 
Smith, 246 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, 
N. Y. 

2. The owner is: HANDWEAVER 
AND CRAFTSMAN INC. 246 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. Mary Alice 
Smith, 246 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, 
eg 

3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or hold- 
ing 1 percent or more of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: 
NONE 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting; also the 
statements in the two paragraphs show the 
affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to 
the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and secu- 
rities in a capacity other than that of a 
bona fide owner. 

5. The average number of copies of 
each issue of this publication sold or dis- 
tributed, through the mails or otherwise, 
to paid subscribers during the 12 months 
preceding the date shown above was: 
(This information is required by the act 


of June 11, 1960 to be included in all 
statements regardless of frequency of 
issue) 7860. 


Mary Alice Smith 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 

29th day of September 1960. 

Murray Kempler 
(Seal) Notary Public, State of New York 
No. 24-7226025 Kings County 
Commission expires March 30, 
1962. 





FREE! D0-IT-YoursELF handcrafts catalog. 
Make gifts, useful items. Mosaics, leathet, 


etc. Larson, Dept. 


1030, 820 S. Tripp, 
Chicago 24. \ 





MAKE MONEY weaving rugs at home for 
neighbors on $89.50 Union Loom, Thou- 
sands doing it. Booket free, Union Loom 
Works, Dept. 6, Boonville, N. Y. 





BERTA FREY will be in Arizona in January 
and February and will go to Ohio in June. 
She can make a limited number of stops 
en route. Write to her at Box 505, Wood- 
stock, New York. 





HICKMAN’S 1960 FABRICS FOR THE HOME. 28 con- 
temporary drapery, upholstery, etc., sam- 
ples with complete instructions. $8.50 post- 
paid. Still available. Town and country 
tweeds. 24 exclusive samples with instruc- 
tions. $6.95 postpaid. Elmer Hickman, 
Route 2B, Emlenton, Penna. 








THE LITTLE WONDER WARP BEAM | COUNTER. $5.00 
Postpaid. This is the counter to end your 
warping troubles. Send for free literature. 
Leon Clark, Midland, Maryland. 








FOR SALE: Macomber 32”, 4 harness loom. 
15 8 dent reeds, 3 throw shuttles. $130. 
Tangerman, 111 Ivy Way, Port Washing- 
ton, New York. PO 7- 6057. 








YARNS, THREADS, NEEDLES, RIBBONS, —20 Sew- 
ing Accessories $1.00 Duty Free, Postpaid. 
Worldwide representative. Free Samples, 
Catalogue 25¢. Schaefer, Drummondville, 
Quebec. 





FOR SALE: Interesting assortment of hand- 
weaving yarn, silk, silk-wool blend, wools, 
alpaca, linen. Also weaving equipment. 
Francile D. Lord, Fireplace Rd., East 
Hampton, Long Island, N. Y. 





JOIN MY second Scandinavian Tour, 1961. 
Enjoy personally conducted travel, visiting 
weaving schools, studios, private homes. 
Write for details. Aina Ringler, Weaver 
Road, Webster, N. Y. 





“WHEN IN CHICAGO VISIT US!” Maidens Hand- 
weaving Center, 417 North State Street, 
Chicago 10, Illinois. 


CUSTOM-DESIGNED SHUTTLES AND > DEVICES for the 
handweaver. Handcrafted in native or exo- 
tic woods; matched pairs; duplicates of old 
favorites in wood from a favorite tree; 
mink-lined, etc. Free brochure. Edward 
Bosworth, Indian Creek Road, Ithaca, N. 
Y. 





HEDDLES, reeds, weaving lessons, skein 
reels, etc. for craftsmen making looms. 
Estate of Mrs. N. S. Johnson, 12489 Men- 
dota Ave., _Detroit 4, Michigan. 


DORSET LOOMS—THE BEST for less. F. r “Wood, 
Box 71, South Dorset, Vermont. 








WEAVERS WANTED — OPPORTUNITIES for inex- 
perienced and experienced in designing and 
styling for dress, sportswear and home 
furnishings fabrics. Sampling for America’s 
outstanding textile companies. Immediate 
openings, salaries from $80. James Saun- 
ders, Werner Personnel Agency, 450 
Seventh Avenue, New York 1. BR 9-8424. 


FOR SALE: Macomber 32 inch, 12 harness 
double warp beam loom—$200. Also spool 
rack, thread guide and tensioner and warp- 


ing reel. Melrose 1-3095. Cleveland, Ohio. 
FOR SALE: 38” 


counter balanced 4 harness 


loom, overhead beater, steel heddles, Two 
Warp beams, one sectional $100. Elizabeth 
Mason, P. O. Box 455, Vernal, Utah. 








now 
discover 
new joy — = 
in 2 harness 
weaving 


‘ 
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Lily’s new 56 page book — 


“Opening a Door 
to 2 Harness Techniques” 


... truly opens the door to excitement never dreamed 
possible in 2 harness weaving. This book contains 
complete and easy instructions, fully illustrated, for 
weaving beautiful and handsome designs in Lace, 
Inlay, Monk’s Belt and Dukagang. 


Write today for complete information and price. 





The laces shown here are among the book’s many 
lovely designs. 


LILY MILLS COMPANY . Dept. HWH « Shelby, North Carolina 











